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LYMAN ABBOTT, Eprror. 


OUTLOOK. 


-The Republican campaign hangs fire and the mana- 
gers are in a state of collapse. The revolt of the in- 
dependent voters gathers intensity and strength 
every day ; the State Committee are rushing about 
in a vain attemptto flud some respectable Republican 
who is willing to take the nomination of Congress- 
man-at-large, but so far their button-holing of emi- 
pent respectabilities has proved unsuccessful; nobody 
cares to get on board a sinking ship. Mr. Curtis has 
cleared up all doubts as to his position by an out- 
spoken letter in which he declares that to support 
the Republican candidates would be to contradict the 
whole course of his whole life. Mr. Carpenter has 
aecepted the nomwwation for Lieutenant-governor ina 
letter which,considering the fact that his nomination 
was an open bargaip, is the most barefaced perform. 
ance of the whele campaign. That Mr. Carpenter 
can extenuate and explain away the disgraceful sur- 
roundings and incidents of the recent convention is a 
sufficient indication of his urfitness for the position. 
Nothing shows more clearly the disgracefully low 
level to which our politios has sunk than the fact that 


the political leaders still talk of “‘ stemming the cur- | 


rent,” and ‘‘turning the tide,” and ‘crushing out 
the disaffection ;” that the public conscience should 
be aroused by deceit and frand does not seem to 
occur tothem. A Washington newspaper which is 
supposed to be the organ of President Arthur sees 


nothing more in the present revolt of decency and 


honesty against political chicanery and corruption 
than the petty revenge of a faction. These people 
will never understand that they are dead until they 
are buried. 


At a time when practical illustrations of the ap- 
plication of honest businees principles to political 
affairs is the one thing needed, Brooklyn has the 
great good fortune to furnish the illustration. The 
experiment of local government with an independent 


mayor at the head, which is now being tried in that | 


city, is a matter of National interest, and is attracting 
more and more attention from thoughtful men over | 


| 


the whole country. Free primary elections have 
been secured by law ; the principle of centering the | 
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surprised even the most hopeful. Last week Mayor 
Low, following that common sense which he has 
manifested ever since he took office, called the people 
together and explained to them his position and the 
needs of the city, urging them to fulfill their duties 
as citizens at the coming election. The appeal, if 
the numbers and the enthusiasm of the andience 
which filled the Rink are indications, was responded 
to in the spirit in which it was made. Brooklyn 
voters of both parties will miss a great opportunity 
if they fail to enforce and indorse the reforms of the 
last year at the ballot-box next month. Professional 
politicians may well hate Mayor Low; he is a repre- 
sentative young man of a class who are to supply us 
with a new order of statesmanship. 


Why can not the honest voters of both parties in 
this city throw off the incubus of machine rule as the 
honest voters of Brooklyn have done? For years 
the politics of the city have been a synonym for 
everything that is corrupt and base ; loca) offices 
have been used in a perpetual barter and trade be- 
tween both parties. If the Republican management 
of local politics has been a little more respectable 
than the Democratic it has not been a whit more 
virtuous ; the local Republican leader are among 
the worst men in the party, and their counsels and 
influence have done much to bring the party through- 
out the State into its present condition of collapse. 
The gravest charges of complicity with gamblers and 
thieves are brought against the police force, not only 
by implication, in the recent action of the District 
Attorney in employing private detectives to break 
up the gambling houses, but by the direct charges of 
persons like Justice Otterburg, who are supposed to 
know officially the facta which they allege. There 
is but one remedy for the evils of the preseut situa- 
tion, and that is the union of the honest and intelli- 
gent voters of both parties to take the management 
of the affairs of the city out of the hands of politi- 
cians and traders. The Tammany Rong was over- 
thrown by a popular uprising ; the present incompe- 
tent and corrupt rule could be overthrown by another 
uprising. The experiment is now being successfully 
tried under the very eyes of New York, and it is a 
reproach to the intelligence and character of the 
city that the present state of things should be allowed 
to continue. There is apparently not a single evi- 
dence in the political life of the city of any municipal 
pride or character ; it is donbtfal if the same thing 
could be said of any other city in the world. 


The Coroner's jury, charged with the investigation 
of the recent horror in the Fourth Avenue Tunnel, 
find the telegraph operator at the Ninety-sixth 
Street Station, and the conductor of the New York 
and New Haven train which-was ran into, gnilty of 
gross and criminal negligence; the water boy who took 
the place of a brakeman on the New Haven train 
guilty of culpable negligence; and the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, and the New 
York and New Haven Railroad, guilty of gross and 
criminal negligence in failing to supply the tunnel 
with sufficient appliances, and in failing to provide 
their roads with a sufficient number of intelligent 
brakemen. They note the omiss on of the Block sys- 
tem, the failure to light the tunnels, and the defec- 
tive ventilation. These are grave charges, and no 
stone ought to be left unturned to bring their 
heaviest weight to bear upon the railroad companies. 
It is frivolous to proceed against boys who act 
as telegraph operators or brakemen and al- 
low the directors to escape the burden of responsibil- 
ity; what is needed is the direct responsibility of 
the managers of the roads. The railroads using the 
Fourth Avenue Tunnel have now had full notice of 
the crimiual negligence and ignorance displayed in 
its management; their attention has been called in 


responsibility upon one head has been largelyadopted | the most solemn way to the great danger of the pres- 


in the various departysente, and a mayor is in office | en* absence of system. 


If hereafter any accident 


who ie absolutely without fear. The results have | occurs there the directors and officials of the railroads 


( #3 00 YEARLY IN ADVANCE. 
(Sine ce Corres, facut Cents. 


will be guilty of a crime against life for which the 
community will bold them personally and individ- 
ually responsible. The law must strike not at the 
telegraph operator, but at Wm. H. Vanderbilt; not 
at the water boy, but at the directors of the New 
Haven Railroad. When they are reached there 
will be achange for the better. The commuters on 
the line of the New Haven Railroad have already 
taken vigorous action in this matter, and the rail- 
roads may tak notice that they will do well to stop 
sowing the wind if they do not wish to reap the 
whirlwind. 


In Europe the week has been uneventful, The 
pacification of Egypt still goes on, with an English 
army of occupation to give the Government back- 
bone and the power of enforcing its decrees. The 
respect of the native population for the present 
Khedive has been so seriously compromised by his 
imbecility and cowardice that it is doubtful if the 
| Government could be sustained without the backing 
of aforeign power. The problem, What shall be 
done with Egypt ? remains not only unsolved, but no 
light has yet been thrown it from any quarter; the 
English Government is silent on the subject, beyond 
the vague declaration that justice shall be done. It is 
evident, however, that the control of France and 
England is at an end, and for whatever new scheme 
of dversight may be established England will be 
solely responsible. The temper of the English 
people is sound, the cry for annexation meeting no 
response from any quarter. In Germany the union 
of liberals for the October elections, indicated in 
these columns two weeks ago, has taken more definite 
shape, and promises a decisive defeat for the 
government. Bismarck has now failed in both lines 
of political policy to which he has given his strengh 
in recent years. His attempt to buy the clericals by 
a compromise with the Church has failed because 
Rome refuses to be conciliated, and his attempt to 
weaken the liberal perty by fanning dissension 
among the various sections promises to fail through 
the united and patriotic action of the liberals them- 
selves. Itis doubtful if even the aggression and 
absolutism of Bismarck could go further in the line 
restricting Parliamentary government in Germany 
if the coming elections should result in a pronounced 
liberal victory. 

The business of the country is in excellent con- 
dition. In this city, which is the registering ther- 
mometer of the financial condition of the nation, 
the hotels are crowded with buyers and the streets 
are filled with freight awaiting transportation to the 
South and West. Talke with leading merchants in- 
dicate a general advance upon the volume of business 
of last year of from ten to twenty-five per cent., and 
in some lines there cre indicatious of a larger volume 
of transactions than in any previous year, Profits 
are not so great as at some other periods, but on the 
other hand the demand is so large and steady that 
the trade yields a more substantial return. The 
West is feeling the prosperity of the immense crops 
of the year; and the South, rejoicing in the largest 
grain crops which the present generation has known, 
and in the promise of a very large yield of cotton, is 
full of business energy and activity. 


The New York ‘‘ Times” has been interviewing 
prominent ministers in this city on the needs of the 
churches, and it is noticeable that clergymen whose 
opinions differ most widely on all other matters are 
agreed in the recognition of the danger which exists 
for the church and for society in the wide chasm be- 
tween rich and poor. Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway 
Tabernacle, notes the gradual withdrawal of the 
middle class population from New York, leaving only 
the extremes of society represented, and declares that 
the only remedy is the acceptance by the rich of the 
principle enunciated by Christ, that wealth is to be 


held in trust for the good of humanity. Mr. Heber 
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Newton, of All Souls Episcopal Church, thinks 
that there is great danger that the church may find 
itself wholly on the side of wealth, and the clergy 
discover that they have accepted retainers from cap- 
ital. What is needed is not charity, but justice; and 
the church will fail of its opportunity and lose its 
power unless it takes hold upon the industrial evils 
of the day. All creeds and moral codes conflict with 
each other in this city to such an extent that tradi- 
tional morality and religion are very largely under- 
mined; social problems are all exaggerated here, and 
the only way to reach the poor is to convert the rich 

Dr. W. H. Ferris, of the Methodist Church, says that 
New York has become a vast boarding-house, and 
that boarding-houses are not a means of grace ; that 
there is too much style and too little zeal in the 
churches; and that the need of the hour is simplicity 
and a deep-r Christian life. Dr. Houghton, of the 
Church of the Transfiguration, answered the question 
effectively by describing the work in his own church, 
which is one of the most active and useful organiza- 
tions in the city, with its brotherhoods and sisterhoods 
devoted to mission work, its missions, its two or more 
services every day in the year, and its overflowing 
practical beneficence. 


THE FIRST STEP. 


HE hope of the nation is in the future ; it looks 
back at the great leaders of the past for inspira- 
tion, but it looks forward for the man whose purity, 
courage, and statesmanship will lift it to higher levels 
and make its name the synonym for honor and right- 
eousness the world over. Germany waited in other 
days for the return of Barbarossa to break her chains 


and right her wrongs; the imagination of the whole | 


Celtic race turned to the Avalon, where Arthur slept 
until the cal] of anew crisis should bring his spotless 
plume among the ranks of men again; but we look 
for no returning Adams or Washington to cast out 
the traders and purify the temple; we wait for an- 
other as true, as patriotic, and as commanding. And 
he will come; no great crisis has ever lacked its 
leader. The silent call of the Reformation faqnnd 
Luther in his cell and made him the center of a 
world’s conflict; the demands of the Revolution 
were met !.y the Virginia surveyor, who had been un- 
consciously trained for his great position ; the storm 
of twenty years ago found its master in the lawyer 
from Illinois. Somewhere the unknown leader of the 
new political life of the nation is preparing for tre 
mighty work of purification. 

Meanwhile there is work enough for every brain 
and hand. The time ripens, but the scattered im- 
pulses must be consolidated into a national senti- 
ment. Every village commnity, every city, every 
State, must send its tributary to swell the rising 
stream. The opportunity is here ; none so good will 
come again ; it must be met with intelligence, with 
enthusiasm, with decision. To-day the revolt against 
bosses and machines is everywhere imperding, in 
many places it has already brok«n out; but it must 
be made universal. Every independent voter must 
do the work appointed him in his own place. In 
Pennsylvania tbe Cameron rule must be overthrown, 
in Arkansas a Republican State Committee, with Mr. 
Dorsey at its head, must be overwhelmed with defeat. 
No independent voter in either of ,these States need 
be in any doubt as to his course ; it lies before him 
so clearly marked out that he who )}uns may read. 

In New York the duty of the hour is even more 
clear and imperative. It is a great misfortune that 
the sins of corrupt men should fall upon so pure a 
man as Secretary Folger, but every personal consid- 
eration must yield to the general good of the State 
and the Nation. Judge Folger cannot be separated 
from the convention which nominated him ; his in- 
tegrity cannot be spread over its corruption. That 
he was accessory to the shameless bargaining and 
frand by which his nomination was secured no one 
suspects ; but he has thrown away a magnificent op- 
portunity to administer a stinging rebuke. What he 
has failed to do the people of this State must do for 
him. We trust to see the Republican party this 
Fall buried beneath a majority so overwhelming 
that no other National administration will venture, 
in a quarter of a century at least, to dictate to the 
Empire State whom it shall elect for its Governor ; 
no political market-men will dare to offer in open 
market a convention nomination in exchange for a 
public delivery of convention votes ; and, finally, no 
politician will venture to steal political influence by 
open, flagrant, and unconcealed fraud and forgery. 
The fact that Judge Folger is himself a man above 
reproach and above suspicion will render the lesson 
of his overwhelming defeat all the more effective. 


The independent voter has to decide whether he will 
wink at the crimes of the Convention because it 
seeks to hide its shame behind the ample folds of an 
honorable man’s garments. That is an issue which 
the independent voter should have no great difficulty 
in deciding. He should remember, too, that a nar- 
row majority will accomplish nothing ; it will require 
a hurricane to cleanse the political atmosphere of 
this State of its malaria. To defeat the Republican 
party this Fall is the first step; the next will not 
fail to reveal itself. The redemption of the State 
must preface the redemption of the Nation. 


THE NERVE OF MISSIONARY EFFORT. 


T is sometimes made a matter of criticism on the 
meetings of the American Board that no oppor- 
tunity for free discussion is afforded at its sessions. 
The statement is true ; the criticism is unjust. It is 
not the purpose of these meetings to debate methods 
or to discuss the administration. This is never the 
true function of a mass-meeting ; and the annual 
Fall gathering of Congregationalists at the summons 
of the American Board is a great missionary mass- 
meeting. If it were turned one year into a Congress 
for strife and debate, the next year it would cease to 
exist. Ministers and laymen, men and women, come 
up hither to give and to get Christian enthusiasm. 
It is a reservoir of feeling. In these meetings life 
kindles life, heart and hand greet heart and hand; 
Christian aspiration buds and bursts into a Christian 
purpose ; and the harvest is gathered throngh the 
year in a fruitage of Christian deeds, The aim and 
the end of these meetings is to develop motive power. 
The Secretaries do right to arrange the exercises, 
choose the speakers, and appoint the themes, with no 
other end in view than this. 

This fact affords some justification for those speak- 
ers who last week, at the meeting at Portland, would 
have turned this great missionary gathering into a 
theological school, and created by its means a publie 
sentiment against what is erroneously cxlled the 
‘‘new theology.’ They sincerely believed that fear 
of eternal death for the heathen is the motive power 
of Christian missions, and that, in'so far as the ‘‘new 
theology” atfords any hope beyond the grave for those 
who have known no hope this side of the grave, it 
‘*cuts the nerve of missionary effort.”” But they were 
mistaken in their premises. Fear is not the nerve of 
missionary effort. Dr. Hopkins in his admirable ad- 
dress declared what that nerve is. ‘‘I have heard,” 
he said, ‘‘ three words in these meetings uttered to 
express what is the true motive of missionary labor. 
The first word is duty, and that is a good word; the 
second is enthusiasm, and that is a good word; the 
third is love for the Saviour, and I like that better. 
* * * Where this love is wanting, either missions 
will never be established or they will fall into de- 
cay.”’ This love is the nerve of missionary effort. 

The first missionary has told us what was the great 
motive power which inspired and sustained him : 
‘** The love of Christ constraineth us.”’ He has told us 
what was the power on which he relied to change the 
lives of others: ‘‘I determined to know nothing 
among you save Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” 
He has told us what was the ambition in his personal 
life. ‘‘ I follow after, if that I may apprehend that 
for which Iam apprehended of Christ Jesus,”’ An 
enthusiasm for a Person was the motive power of 
Paul's life. He was filled with an unquenchable love 
for Jesus Christ, and with a lover’s unquenchable 
ardor to speak the praises of the One he loved, An 
unutterable fear for the unknown future of the god- 
less was in the background. The motive power was 
love for Christ and pity for the Christless. Paul 
never speaks of giving his life to a Board, or aCause, 
or a Doctrine ; he gives it to the Christ. He rarely 
if ever speaks of the fate in store for the heathen ; 
he is too full of intense concern for them in their 
present condition. He does not fear lest they may 
die; they are dead already. He does not faintly 
hope to save them in some future world from some 
future penalty ; he is all aglow with the glory of rec- 
onciling them to God here and now. . He comes as 
Christ came to the grave of Lazarus, to roll away the 
stone, and call the already dead forth into the song 
and sunlight of a present divine life. 

The notion that if God has any resources of mercy 
for the pagan after death we would better not preach 
the Gospel to them now, lest we destroy it, is“pre- 
posterous even on an infidel platform. Man is 
estranged from his God now. Every hour of estrange- 
ment is an added hour of wickedness and wretched- 
ness. Who will waste time discussing whether Sir 
John Franklin can possibly struggle through another 
Arctic winter, if there is a possibility of rescuing 


him at once? What father will stand idly by and 
see his son go on in ways of moral degradation while 
he debates possibilities of reform in an old age? 
Suffering is not the worst evil that can befall a soul. 
The prodigal was as much to be pitied whan he was 
wasting his substance with riotous living as when he 
was feeding swine and eating husks. The 
motive power which the churches need for 
missionary work, both at home and abroad, is not a 
new dogmatism, nor an old one re-enforced, about 
the uncertainties of the future, it is a profound spir- 
itual sense of what the Apostle, with profound spir- 
itual insight, calls ‘‘ the exceeding sinfulness of sin ;’’ 
it isa burden of heart at the unutterable horror of the 
present hell of sensuality, cruelty, animalism, pride, 
ambition ; the unutterable horror of a heart separated 
from its Father and petrified against all the sunny 
influences of his love ; and a profound sense of the 
height, and depth, and length, and breadth of that 
love which passeth knowledge. A’sense of it? Nay! a 
possession of it, until every faculty thrills with it, 
and every aspiration and ambition is uplifted by it, 
and every desire is enlarged and purified by it, and 
the soul can contain itself no longer, but must over- 
flow from its very fullness, as the spring from the 
mountain side which can no longer contain its 
heaven-bestowed gift of life-giving water. 

The history of the church does not warrant the 
fear that with the growth of faith in the Fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood cf man Ohristien 
missions will decay. The age in which belicf in 
divine wrath was strongest and belief in divine love 
was weakest, in which no man was bold enough to 
doubt that the pagans was doomed to eternal punish- 
ment—a punishment represented in terrible parables 
by the rack and the fagot—this was not the era of 
Christian missions. As the church has grown to 
see in Jesus Christ the image of God, as it has grown 
to impute to the everlasting Father the tenderness 
that was in the well-beloved Son, as it has some to 
behold in Christ’s words to the shrinking woman, 
** Neither do I condemn thee,” a prophetic figure of 
him upon his judgment throne with the ignorant 
guilty before him, it has come also to imbibe his 
pity, to long with vis travail of soul for the purchase 
of men from the prison-house of their present death, 
and to goin his spirit of self-consecration to seek 
and to savethat which is lost. As faithin the Father- 
hood of God and the infinite mercies of Christ has 
deepened, the motive power of Christian missions has 
increased in the Christian churches. Love for 
Christ and pity for the Christless is the secret of 
that power. And itis because the annual meetings 
of the American Board develop this uninterpretable 
life of Christly love and pity, not less by the spiritual 
interchange of friends in conversational groups than 
by the fervid oratory of the great meetings, that 
they afford such a rallying point for Christian 
workers, and such a reservoir of enthusiasm for 
Christian work. 


WHY NOT? 


OT many years ago New York was infested 
with gangs of young ruffians who made repu- 
table life perilous in many quarters and fed the 
ranks of pickpockets and thieves. No crime was too 
base or too brutal for these incipient criminals, who 
had the skill of a maturity of law-breaking without 
its caution. These crowds were well organized, had 
territorial authority in certain wards, and were hon- 
ored with names suggestive of their character and 
deeds. New York is still a city of many crimes, but 
the gangs to which we refer have disappeared, and 
the era of brutal lawlessness went with them. The 
ancient centers and nurseries of violence have ceased 
to equip young men for lives of iniquity, to fill the 
newspapers with reports of rioting and bloodshed, to 
disturb the order and quiet of the city. There has 
been a marked advance toward freedom from rowdy- 
ism in the streets and a marked decrease in the num- 
ber of precocious criminals at the bars of the courts, 
Law-breaking has not increased in proportion to the 
increase of population ; on the contrary, there has 
been a marked decrease. 

This is an immense gain to the pros»erity, order, 
and good name of the city, and the Police Commis- 
sioners say that it is largely the result of the work of 
the Children’s Aid Society. For years this noble 
charity has sought out and snatched from the open 
roads of vice a constantly increasing number of boys 
and girls, whose inheritance and surroundings would, 
in the course of nature, have sent them downwards, 
and placed them amid new and healthful surround- 
ings. It has not only added incalculably to the sum 
total of individual happiness in the world, but it has 
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rendered the community an inestimable servite, It 
has recruited the ranks of honorable manhood and 
womanhood out of the very army of vice; it has 
struck at the roots of crime ; it has been an unpaid 
police of prevention instead of an overpaid police of 
detection. It has dove a great work for our city, and 


if it had performed no office for any individual life it | 


would deserve the most generous support. 

Science is making charity intelligent ; it is giving 
the warm heart of love a cool brain to direct its im- 
pulses and enlarge its beneficence. More and more 
as knowledge throws light upon a perplexing prob- 
lem we see that our help of the present generation 

“must be partial at the best ; our real hope of dimin- 
ishing the misery of human life is to converge the best 
inflnences upon the coming generations in the earliest 
and most impressionable years. For the confirmed 


erm‘nal or pauper, society can do little ; for the chil- | 


dren it can do much. The Christian Union has un- 
dertaken this year to send a company of children 
each month to the West under the auspices of the 
Children’s Aid Society ; it has succeeded beyond its 
hopes ; but the work must not stop here. ‘Tilree 
months of the year yet remain; three additional 
companies of children must be sent out, Our read- 
ers are among the most influential and prosperous in 
the country; they are surrounded with healthful 
and beautiful objects and influences; out of their 
abundance will they not give to the little ones to 
whom the heart of the Master went out with such 
infinite tenderness? Why not? 


AN EDUCATIONAL EXPERIMENT. 


ITHIN five years a very decided change of 
sentiment has taken place throughout the 
country with respect to the American Indian. Many 
who formerly regarded him as beyond civiliza’ion, 
and altogether irreconcilable with our national life, 
have now abandoned that opinion, or modified it so 
far as to admit that under favoring conditions he may 
become a useful citizen. On the frontier, it is true, 
the old prejudice still lingers, but there it is too ob- 
viously born of self-interest to have any considerable 
weight in the present and future policy of the Na- 
tion toward its ‘‘ Wards.”’ In part this change of 
sentiment may be traced to the greater diffusion of 
accurate information about the Indian through the 
newspaper press, through books like Mrs. Jackson's 
Century of Dishonor,” and through the public ad- 
dresses of such missionaries to the white man 
as Standing Bear and Bright Eyes. The grievances 
of the Poncas, it is safe to say, drew a larger share 
of public attention to this general subject than 
has been drawn by any other means in the last 
score of years. In even greater measure, however, 
the mind of the people has been favorably disposed 
toward the red man, and brought to believe in his ca- 
pacity for civilization, through the educational exper- 
iment in progress at Hampton, Virginia, and Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania. 

To be accurate, these enterprises have passed be- 
yond the region of experiment. They are no longer 
tentative. Though only five years old, the system 
of Indian education inaugurated at Hampton and 
developed at Carlisle has become an institutional 
part of the government. That system rests on the 
fundamental idea that the Indian lacks only oppor- 
tunity to become in all essential respects a good citi- 
zen. It supplies the opportunity by removing him, 
or his children, from the squalor and degradation of 
their homes, and bringing them up in a new environ- 
ment, At the start, indeed, it was experimental. It 
could not be said that the Indian would avail him- 
self of the opportunity or profit by it, But, happuy 
for the success of the scheme, he was not slow to 
perceive its advantages. With the extermination of 
the buffalo, and the ingress of the white man upon 
his territory, he has begun to learn that he must 
either conform to the white man’s ways or be exter- 
minated with the game. He may not conform to 
them himself—though it is a gratifying sign that so 
many are substituting hoes and scythes for rifles— 
but he is becoming more and more willing that his 
children should conform, and is consenting that they 
should be separated from him for a time in 
order to learn the arts of life as they cannot be 
learned in the wigwam. So that from the Indians the 
plan met with no serious discouragement, while the 
young people, ia their ambitious desire to learn, their 
studious attention to their lessons, and their docile 
obedience, very soon made it an established success. 
To-day the transformed lives of 500 Indian boys and 
girls bear testimony to the soundness of the scheme 
and the practical wisdom with which it has been 
worked out, 


_ proves the idea, 


Oue cannot visit either Hamptou or Carlisle with- 


out being disabused of a good many notions about | 


Indian character and capabilities, It used to be said 
that the Indian could not work; but the spectacle of 
ahundred boys employed in the Carlisle shops, mak- 
ing wagons, harness, shoes and tinware, black- 
sinithing, carpentering and tailoring, certainly dis- 
It was also claimed that they were 
intellectually indo'ent and dull; but the admirable 
recitations, to which any one may listen, quite as 
effectnally dispose of that theory. In point of fact, 
the class-rocms aie models of diligence and good 
order, the workshops display not only industry and 
painstaking care but the highest mechanical skill, 
while the dormitories show evidences of a taste that 
is suppcsed to pertain only to the refinements of 
civilization. In all respects the Indian scholars ex- 
hibit no inferiority to white children of the same or 
even a higher grade ; and it is worthy of remark that 
the brightest and most studious among them often 
come irom the most hostile and warlike tribes, Their 
letters which are printed in the school journals 
indicate not only genuine affection for the school 
and its teachers, but their own artlessness and 
naiveté of disposition, and bear evidence also to the 
admirable Christian spirit in which the schools are 
conduct. ‘To day itis very happy day,” writes 
a Pueblo girl from Houghton Farm, where she had 
been staying ; ‘‘to-morrow morning coming to re- 
member the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” ‘‘I had 
ask God,” writes a Cheyenne boy, ‘‘ that I may not 
get spoil of the bad boys.”’ Dozens of like extracts 
might be made, and if one wishes to get an idea of 
what is being done at Hampton or Carlisle he cannot 
do better than to write to these institutions for a 
copy of their school papers, 

But the question naturally oceurs : What is to be- 
come of these children when they have finished their 
school course? This, it is to be confessed, is still a 
problem only partially solved. With the boys it is 
not so difficult. When they return to the reservations 
they go to the agency workshops or on the farms, 
and pursue the trades which they have learned. In 
mest cases employment awaits their coming, so that 
they are not likely to fall back into idle ways and 
squalid halts; beside which there are usually 
enough of them at one place to give one another 
moral support. But with the girls the case is dif- 
ferent. There is no workshop for them, nor any 
place, indeed, in which they can use their newly 
acquired :nowledge, Only the wigwam is open to 
them, with the dirt and squalor which they have 
learned to loathe. No wonder that their instructed 
sense revolts against such alife. ‘* When the chil- 
dren first saw the painted faces of their friends and 
relations,” writes one who went with a party from 
Carlisle, ‘‘ revulsion and tears came. They had for- 
gotten the paint, they said.” ‘‘ The first night I 
spent at home,” a girl writes back to Hampton, ‘‘ my 
sister and I cried all night. ILlcecried because was I[ 
educated, aud she cried because she wasn’t.” What 
shall be done for the girls? Thatis now the most 
urgent question in connection with the problem of 
Indian edueation. It is cruelty to plunge them 
back into a life which they have been tanght 
to hate; it is worse than useless to educate 
them without giving them an opportunity to apply 
their education. Every Indian girl that is brought 
East should be trained with the distinct view of 
making her a teacher; and for each one, when she 
completes her course, the government should pro- 
vide a school on the reservation of the tribe to which 
she belongs. By this means every lesson taught in 
Hampton and Carlisle will be taught not merely to 
one but to hundreds of Indian children, all over the 
great plains, and the leaven of civilization will 
gradually penetrate the mass of ignorance which 
has been so fruitful a source of disorder in our 
national history. 


NOTES. 

Readers of The Christian Union this week will not find it 
lacking in the variety of subjects discussed by the various 
contributors. The great gathering of Congregationalism at 
Portland is described by our own correspondent; Mrs. 
Wright introduces us to the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
explains the peculiarities and methods of that brilliant but 
volatile body ; Mr. Bacon with characteristic vigor and sug- 
gestiveness states his plan for a Direct Way to Christian 
Collegiate Education ; Dr. Foster gives an account of a visit 
to Hermannsburg, the home of the famous pastor Harms; 
Mr. Mabie contributes an article on the Epics of the Middle 
Ages, apropos of Professor Dippold’s recent work on that 
subject; while Mr. Moore gives his experience in Camping 
Qut, published now in order that our readers may profit by 


_ its practical suggestions in time for the next camping season ; 


in the Home will be found an illustrated article on Beauty in 
the Hlousehold, in which some of the latest ideas of furnish- 
ing are collated aud set In order for the benefit of those who 
cannot have accees te bouks upon tbis subject; Mr. Round 
contributes a second article aleut House-Plants; Eleanor 
Kirk tells the story of a Buried Tulent which waa resusci- 
tated, as al! buried talents ought to be; and Mrs. Holly re- 
porte a Sparrow's Story which our younger readers will find 
full of interest; Mr. Boyesen’s sonnet of dedication speaks 
for itself. 


After our correspondents letter from the Americar Board 
was niailed, action was taken by the Board in its closing 
meeting which promises to settle peaceably, and we hope 
finally, a controversy which has for several years interfered 
with the efficiency of Christian Missions in Turkey. The 
Evangelical Armenian churches complain that the Armen- 
ians have been treated as inferiors by the missionaries, and 
denied all right to sit with them and deliberate with them 
upon the Christian work which is going on am6ng their own 
people, and in which they are actively co-operating. It is 
ulleged, on the other side, that the Armenians want to direct 
how the moneys shall be expended which are raised in 
America, and this because they are not willing to do what 
they can for their own self-support. The quarrel has 
been @ long one, at times a bitter one, and at one 
time in the recent session threatened to introduce 
serious discord in the meeting of the Board. The 
matter was referred to a committee of which Dr. Cyrus 
Hamlin, formerly of Turkey, and known to bein sympathy 
with the Armenians, was wisely made chairman, and on 
their recommendation a more permanent committee was ap- 
pointed, with power to take into consideration the whole 
matter and, if need be, to send a deputation to the miasions 
and churches of the Turkish Empire to examine into the 
difficulty. The committee will report to the next annual 
meeting. The Board have shown great wisdom in meeting 
the severe criticism npon their past pol'cy in such a spirit; 
by their manifest desire to probe the difficulty to the bottom 
they have disarmed their critics; and the Christian churches 
will await the results of the promised investigation with patient 
confidence that whatever errors there may have been in the 
past are assured, by this method, of a prompt and radical 
correction. 


The aim and scope of the Harvard local examinations for 
women have already been explained in these columns. They 
provide a recognized standard of excellence and attainment 
by which the proficiency of the pupils and the thoroughness 
of schools can be adequately tested. . The reeult of a similar 
bat more extended experiment in England has been to raise 
the grades of the private schools throughout the kingdom, 
and it would mark a great advance in the education of 
women in this conntry if conformity to the standard which 
the Harvard examinations set up could be forced upon our 
private schools. These examinations are now identical with 
those required for entrance to Harvard College, and the com- 
mittee have organized classes which furnish experienced and 
responsible teachers at the loweet possible cost to the atn- 
dent. The classes in the city for the coming year will be held 
at St. John’s School, 21 and 23 West T'wenty-second Street. 
Dr. Sibler, late Johns Hopkins Fellow in Greek, will be the 
classical teacher, and will be aided by an experienced teacher 
of mathematics. The classes will begin as early as possible 
in the present month, and will continue until June 6. Fall 
information may be obtained by addressing Secretary, Box 
69, Stockbridge, Maas. 


The churches have now opened a new year of work; the 
ministers are back from their vacations refreshed and in- 
vigorated, and prepared to give their congregations the best 
fruite of their thought and their experience. But they can- 
not secure great resulis without the co-operation of church 
members ; upon the fidelity and energy of these, even. more 
than upon the earnestness of the minister, depends the suc- 
ceas of the church-work duriag the year. - Never before were 
those uncontrovertible evidences of the genuineness of tho 
Gospel of Christ which are to be found mannly in the power of 
that Goepel upon human character more needed than to-day. 
The only conclusive answer which can be made to the skep- 
ticiam of the age is a wide exhibition of genuine Christian 
character, and this it remains for lay Christians to furnish. 
The world could be revolutionized in a very short time if 
every individual church membcr did his duty to the best of 
bis ability. What i+ needed is a keen and commanding seneo 
of personal responsibility for the. success of church work. 
Why should not every member of every church make the be- 
ginning of this working year the hour of a new and lasting 
consecration ? 


Apropos of the question of Indian education, which is dis- 
cussed in another column, a meeting was held in the chapel 
of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, last Wednesday 
evening, at which Mayor Low presided, and addresses were 
made by Gen. Armstrong of Hampton, Dr. Kendall of the 
Home Missionary Board, Dr. Charies H. Hall of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, and the Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall of 
the First Church. The history of the educational movement 
was outiined by Gen. Armstrong, and an appreciative tribute 
paid to Captain R. H. Pratt, by whom the movement was in- 
auyurated five years ago, and who bas had the opportunity 
of developing it during the past three years at the Car- 
lisle Training Scheol. Without making any epecial appeal 
Gen. Armstropg presented the needs of the new buil.ling for 
girls at Hampton, which still lacks several thousands of del- 
lars for its completion. 


It is a noticeable feature of the Fall announcements of the 
publishers that the great bulk of the publications of the 
season are to be new editions of standard works. In seme 
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respects this is a very healthy sign; we cannot have too many 
good books ; but we are already overloaded with books that 
are manufactured to order. The numbr of volumes rich in 
thought and vital with experience must be few in any year, 
and itis only euch books, as arule, that the worid needs; 
but, on the other band, the standard works which have stood 
the test of time, and by their wide acceptance have demon- 
etrated their helpfulness and usefulness, cannot come before 
us in too mavy new forms. If the fact that so many new 
editions are now on the presses of the country indicates a call 
for the best standard literature, it is certainly a very hope- 
ful sign of the times, and the publichers who respond to 
such a call with books beautiful in form and moderate in 
price are using their business, as all publishers ought to use 
it, as a means of education. 


Personal notoriety has of late furnished too many candi- 
dates for the lecture platform, it being perfectly understood 
in such cases that people are brought togetber not by their 
expectation of listening to something elevating and helpful, 
but by a desire to look upon some person about whom an 
unpleasant fame of some sort bas gathered. A Broadway 
showman is even now advertising the Ford brothers 
as the slayers cf Jesse James. There are, however, personal 
achievements which entitle a man to the hearing of bis fel- 
lows. Mr. Alexander Forbes, who has written so many ad- 
mirable dispatches under the fire of batteries and has ridden 
such perilous miles to post them, bas a perfect right to ex- 
pect that the interest attaching to his personal adventures 
will gather an audience when he appears on the lecture plat- 
form; so also has Lieutenant Danenlower, who delivered 
his first lecture in this city last week, and whose heroism 
under great dangers entitles him to the respectful attention 
of his countrymen. 


It will certainly be very humiliating if the city of New York, 
after having accepted Barthcldi's colossal statue of Liberty, 
fails to raise the funds necessary to prepare a proper pedesta! 
for it. There is some fear that this will be the result, and that 
Boston will secure what New York agreed to accept and has 
failed to wake provision for. 200.000 is a large amount of 
money to put in a foundation for a bronze figure, brt a city 
of such wealth and of cosmopolitan interests cannot afford to 
fail after it bas undertaken such a project. The French 
committee having the matter in chv-rge are said te be much 
chagrined by the failure of this city to appreciate the striking 
gift which France has prepared for America. This is hardly 
surprising, and it is much to be hoped that the rich men of 
New York will see toit that our city does not suffer in its 
reputation for courtesy and munificence. 


Among the Greeks old age was considered a misfortune ; 
the restless ambition of younger men pushing aside their 
elders and leaving no place for them in the active struggles 
of life. This is certainly not the case to-day; in statesman- 
ship and in literature old men are holding commanding posi- 
tions the world over. It was only the other day that Von 
Ranke, the great German historian, far on toward his hun- 
dredth year, publiehed another volume of his universal his- 
tory ; and last week Mr. Bancroft, the historian of our early 
struggies toward eelf government, celebrated bis eighty-third 
birthday. Such instances of fruitfalness in extreme old age 
are very pleasant, as fulfilling that ideal of life which looks 
for a steady development and unfolding of all the bigher fac- 
ulties from the hour of birth to the very moment of death. 


* One of the most remarkable successes of the day in the way 
of popular entertainment is the series of lectures on Euro- 
pean travel by Mr. John L. Stoddard, now in course of de- 
livery in Brooklyn. Mr. Stoddard has delivered three pre- 
vious courses in Brooklyn, bnt the present one surpasses all 
that have gone before in popularity, and at every lecture the 
large Academy of Music in that city is filled from the floor 
to the ceiling. The lecturer is a young man of agreeable 
presence, and easy, though somewhat too rhetorical, delivery. 
He is @ graduate of Williams College, and is understood to be 
deriving a handsome income, which he certainly deserves, 
from his present venture. The secret of success seems to be 
in the beauty and variety of his pictures and the continuity 
of his narrative. 


The art schools in this city have opened with every pros- 
pect of an unusually successful season. At the National 
Academy of Design over fifty pupils have already been ad- 
mitted, and the canacity of the school is likely to be taxed 
to its fullest extent to meet the demands that will be made 
upon it by reason of increased numbers. The Art School at 
the Cooper Union and the Art Students’ League have each 
gathered a goodly number cf pupils. The growth of a taste 
for art in this country during the last ten years has been 
marked. What is needed is a thorough and broad education ; 
it will be a great step in advance for American Art when in- 
struction in the various arte can be given here as thoroughly 


as in Europe. 


Mr. Hubbell, of ‘‘ voluntary contribution” fame, has 
further distioguished himself by writing and issuing a cam- 
paign text-book which is supposed to bear the indorsement 
of the Republican party. He makes this publication the 
vehicle for revenging a private grievance, and singles out Mr. 
George William Curtis as the victim of his wrath. ‘ Hypo- 
crite,” ballot-box scuffer,” bull-dozer,” and “‘libeljer,” 
are a few of the choice epithets which this gentleman be- 
stows on Mr. Curtis. If this publication has been read by 
the Congressional Committee, it is certainly time that the 
Republican party should find some decent and reputable rep- 
resentatives in Congress. 


The American Institute of Christian Philosophy an- 
nounces & course of winter lectures in this city, to begin 


sometime in November and to be delivered probably at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Among the lecturers announced are 
Washington Gladden, Dr. Patton of Princeton, Dr. Tucker 
of Atlanta, Dr. J. B. Thomes of Brooklyn, and Mr. Lyman 
Abbott. The Inrtitute is doing excellent work in drawing 
out and publishiug the thought of the best religious thinkers 
on the problems of the time. 


The surrender of Frank James, the notorious outlaw, to 
Governor Crittenden was as dramatic as have been the other 
acts in this extraordinary play. Of course there will be a 
vast amount of sentiment expended upon this cut-throat; 
but if a man whose career for years has been steeped in crime 
is to escape the penalty of his misdeeds, in the name of con- 
sistency let us erase al! our criminal laws from the statute 
books and canonize al! our murderers. 


The project of securing contributions of ten cents each for 
the Longfellow memorial from children is a very happy one, 
and will undoubtedly find a very wide and generous response. 
No poet hastouched childhood with a gentler or wore kindly 
hand than Longfellow, and none certainty has recvived its 
love in fuller measure. The author of ** Maidenhood” ard 
“The Children’s Honr” onght to have a memorial from 
children. Contributions sheuld be sent to John Bartlett, 
Treasurer, P. U. Box 1590, Boston, Mass. 


After all, a comet is not without its uses. The present 
celestial visitor has succeeded in bringing about what the 
combined solicitations of the parents of all ages have failed 
to effect; namely, early rising. 


THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


[FROM OUR OWN OORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE annual meeting of the American Board is a 
Passover feast whither ali the tribes of the Con- 
gregationalists do go up. They generally agree on 
these occasions to forget their tribal distinctions—State 
and local and party lines ; to forget even that they are 
Congregationalists; and to remember only that they 
are Christians. This year they did not achieve quite 
their usual success in this difficult art of self-forget- 
fulness. The discussions between the high-church and 
the broad-church wings, apropos ef the Andover Sem- 
inary and the installations at Quincy and New Haven, 
were too recent and too warm; and some of the 
speakers could not resist the temptation to bring on to 
the platform some flavor of the controversies which 
had been waged without. The sermon generally gives 
the key-note of the meetings; and Dr. Goodwin, of 
Chicago, was not a'together successful in striking a 
key-note to which all instruments could attune them- 
selves. The sermon was a curious combination, and 
produced a somewhat curious effect. His text was, 
** As they ministered to the Lord, the Holy Ghost said, 
Separate me Barnabas and Saul for the work where- 
unto I have called them.” The Holy Spirit calls to the 
work of missions, and is the one central power work- 
ing in and through all instruments for carrying them 
on. This work is to be carricd on because he com- 
mands it and as he commands it. It is not to convert 
the world to Christ; ‘‘As many as were ordained to 
eternal life believed ;" that word ordain is the key- 
word. The Gospel is to be preached to all men, but 
as a witness that a ehosen people, a peculiar priest- 
hood, may by it be called out from the nations. The 
Pentecosts are few and wide apart. Whether the 
heathen hear or refuse to hear, the work is equally 
acceptable to God and equally effective as regards the 
coming of his kingdom. Docs any one feel op. 
pressed with the thought that this work may 
leave us with comparatively little fruitage? Tue 
only answer is, It is not for us to understand the mys- 
teries of God's plans. The work is God’s, and we are 
to carry it on simply because he commands it. We 
are to build our work on the divine infallible authority 
of the Word. Paul accepts Moses, David, Jonah. 
Nothing in his writings of the allegory of creation, of 
the legend of the Deluge, of the myth of Jonah. If 
we are to share their work we must share their faith 
and testimony. But how many impugn the inspira- 
tion and infallibility of the Scriptures, affirm irrecon- 
cilable contradictions between tue Evangelists, ¢xplain 
away the doctrine of sin and ite penalties. Such teach- 
ing stupefies the church and furnishes heathenism 
weapons with which to resist the Gospel. ‘‘ Men may 
glorify the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
men, but such beliefs will never send missionaries to 
face the malarial belt of Africa or the cannibals of the 
South Pacific. Only such tremendous truths as gather 
round Sinai and Calvary—man’s redemption, life and 
death, heaven and hell—can inspire to such undertak- 
ings.” These undertakings require an absolute conse- 
cration of all that we are and all that we have to this 
work. The country spends eighty millions a year for 
tobacco ; and Christian disciples smoke their share. 
The ladies of New York city spend twenty-five thou- 
sand a year for kid gloves; and Christian disciples 
spend their share. The country produces daily two 
millions of dollars. And we are content with a paltry 
six hundred thousand a year to send the Gospel to the 
heathen. 


Il am conscious of doing very scant justice to a ser- 
mon which was eloquent with fervid feeling. Dr. 
Goodwin bas not a false fiber in his body. He is thor- 
oughly, genutnely, spiritually in earnest. He would 
not allow himself to be interrupted even by applause. 
As he approached the close of his discourse he could 
no longer confine himself to his notes, but broke away 
from them, and finished in fifteen minutes of impas- 
sioned and often finely phrased eloquence. And yet 
his sermon did not accomplish the result at which he 
so earnestly aimed, unless I misread the audience. A 
conservative theologian near me whispered as he was 
speaking, ‘‘ Pre-millenarianism.” Another the next 
day said, ‘His sermon consisted of two parts: the first 
was an unconscious defense of Pre-millenarian doc- 
trines a/ainst the charge of being opposed to missions, 
the second was a plea for activity in missions that 
might have been written before he became a Pre-mil- 
lenarian.” Two Caristian laymen with whom I walked 
home after the sermon suid, ‘“The last part of his ser- 
mon was fine; but what was he driving at in the first 
part?” The sermon might be characterized as a sincere 
and enthusiastic attempt to despoil men of that enthu- 
siasm which comes from hope of success, and substi- 
tute therefor the enthusiasm of obedience to a Divine 
authority interpreted by an infallible Word. As such it 
was not fully successful. 

I have taken considerable space to describe this ser- 
mon and its effects, because with one exception it was 
by far the most signific:int and powerful address given 
at these meetings. Dr. R. 8. Storre gave two addresses, 
one on Wednesday morning, the other on Thursday 
night. They were characteristically brilliant; ad- 
dresses such as no other clergyman, probably no otier 
orator, in America could give. The morning ad- 
dress was brilliant toa fault. In one’s admiration of 
the orator’s command of his resources—language, 
facts, incidents, quotations from literature, q iotations 
from history—he was apt to forget the orator’s theme 
and purpose; to forget even that he had a theme 
and purpose. The evening address was simpler—and 
better. It was less brilliant and more earnest. It was 
a contrast between the materialism which takes man 
as a center and the spiritualism which takes God as a 
center. One thing only was lacking to make it per- 
fect: an emphasis of the truth that the God who is 
central is God manifest in Jesus Carist. Professor 
Park, who was received with long continued applause, 
spoke chiefly in a vein of reminiscence, but ended 
with an emphasis on the position that the roots of 
missionary enthusiasm in Elwards, and Hopkins, and 
Spring, were inthe theology of E.lwards, ana Hopkins, 
and Spring. ‘‘ We might as well scuttle our mission- 
ary ships at once as adopt any theology which is at 
variance with this, which is the theology of Paul and 
the theology of the whole Bible. The great 
stream of Biblical truth is like a river that rushes 
onward in one direction, and that is that man is lost, 
and our duty is to work for the present generation ; 
for if the present generation do not repent of sin and 
accept the mercy of God, then they never will accept 
it.” There were other speeches from men of lesser 
note; some excellent, some not so good. One or two 
caught at Dr. Goodwin's key-note without knowing 
how to keep in tune to it, and aroused needless bel- 
ligerency by their own belligerent attitude. But on 
the whole the meetings were both broad and deep; 
the proportion of the younger men upon the platform 
was larger I think than I have ever seen before; the 
variety of schools represented was certainly larger; 
and the catholicity of the meeting reached its culmi- 
nation when on Thursday evening the moderator in- 
troduced the Rev. Dr. Hill, pastor of the First parish 
Church (Unitarian). The welcome which was ac- 
corded to him by the audience was one sign of the 
times. The profound Christian spirit of his utterances 
was not less a sign of the times. A single sentence 
will serve to illustrate that spirit: ‘‘The great motive 
for missions is the love of Christ—the love of 
Christ.” 

I have said that Dr. Goodwin’s sermon was by far 
the most significant and powerful address given at 
these meetings, with one exception; that exception 
was the address of Dr. Hopkins on Thursday evening. 
An abstract does it positive injustice; a full report 
would do it no full justice, for it would still leave out 
that fatherly personality which is the characteristic of 
D:. Hopkins’s power. ‘‘An unmistakable drift has char- 
acterized these meetings from the beginning; a drift 
toward a decided enlargement of our work in all direc- 
tions. But it is not so clear what is to be the motive 
power of that work. I have heard three words in these 
meetings uttered to express what is the true motive of 
missionary labor. The first word is duty, and that is 
a good word; the second word is enthusiasm, and that 
isa good word; the third word is love for the Saviour 
and I like that word better. This was the motive 
which Christ sought to arouse in the first missionary 
preachers after the resurrection, in the question, thrice 
repeated, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? Duty 
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is not the impulse to Uhristian life. Love is the im- 
pulse ; duty is the restraining power which regulates 
and directs it. Duty is a steel which strikes out of the 
flint rock a sivgle spark, and leaves it as flinty as before; 
love is the rod of God that brings forth out of the rock 
a perennial spring which follows the pilgrim through 
the desert. Orthodoxy is good; but orthodoxy 
without love is light without heat, and that never 
made anything grow. Why it is that the 
Gospel has been made known to so smail a 
proportion of the human race I do not know. Butif 
I am asked whether here and in heathen lands men 
need to be made radically better, that I do know. 
And I know that the Gospelis adapted to make men bet- 
ter, and that Jesus Christ came down from heavera and 
died to make men better. This answers all questions 
about the propriety of carrying the Gospel to the hea- 
then. Love for Christ requires us to labor with him to 
make men better. Knowing this, Il am ready to go on 
with my work with him for men without being hindered 
or troubled by special and doubtful questions. This love 
of God, shed abroad inthe heart through Jesus Chris’, 
is a medicine against all agnosticism and materialism. 
He who has heard a voice saying, Come unto me, and 
has come, is not in doubt; he Anows. All questions 
about a personal God are carried forever into the 
background. His love for the Saviour is the motive 
power of missions. Where this love is not, missions 
will not be established or will fall into decay. Such a 
love for the Saviour must be a bond of union to ail 
who love him; no other bond of union is adequate, 
This love fur the Saviour is our hope and strength. We 
Lave a personal Leader whom we love and whom we 
follow. We are not dealing with a law ora tendency, 
but wilh a Person who loved this cause well enough 
to die for it, and who will carry it forward to its con- 
summation.” 

Delivered with perfect and beautiful simplicity, 
spoken as a father speaks to his children, reaching 
below the intellect, below even the emvtions, into the 
very depths of the spiritual nature, uttered without 
cither the rhetorical brilliancy of Dr. Storra or the fer- 
vid passion of Dr. Goodwivu, but with a quiet earnest- 
ness all Lis own, this address was to my thought the 
deepest, the truest, and the grandest address of the 
week. But perhaps that was because | agreed with it 
so heartily. Itis right to add that the audience did 
also. Throughout these meetings the most profoundly 
spiritual utterances were those which all evoked the 
readiest and most hearty responses from the immense 
audiences. 

1 have left myself no room to give account of the 
reports of the Secretaries ; this is the less necessary 
since they cannot be condensed. They were all three 
historical. Dr. Alden traced the history of the Board 
in its home work and organization; Dr. Clark the his- 
tory of the development of its foreiga work; Dr. 
Means the story of its labors among the Indians. The 
three papers will doubtless be published in full in the 
‘* Missionary Herald,” and I advise your readers to 
send a dollar contribution to the A. B.C F. M. at 
Boston for foreign missions, and ask for a copy cof 
these admirable historical reports by way cf receipt. 
The Treasurer’s report showed a total receipt of $651,- 
976 84, of which but little over half—$548,374 80— 
came from donstions; and an expenditure of 365]1,- 
483 84, of which $614,455.79 has gone directly into 
mission work. 

Two practical questions of some importance were 
brought before the meeting. A pamphlet was cxten- 
sively circulated embodying complaints from the native 
churches of Bithynia against the Board and its mis- 
sionaries. ‘Ihe pamphlet, it must be confessed, made 
out a prima facie case of unwise, if not of some des. 
potic treatment, of native preachers and pastors by the 
representatives of the Board. But the statement was 
wholly ez parte. The officers of the Board, despite the 
manifest impatience of the audience, wisely gave to 
Mr. Minassian all the time he wanted to put the facts 
before the meeting, and permitted the free circulation 
of the pamphlet in the building, though notin the hall. 
It is to be presumed that the Board will make at an 
early day sume statement on the subject of their policy 
in Bithynia, and of the reasons which have actuated 
them in adopting it. Till then wise men will withhold 
their judgment. The other question related to a prop- 
osition, or rather suggestion, from the American Mis- 
sionary Association. This was that the Association 
withdraw from Africa, leaving that field to the Board, 
and the Board withdraw from the Indian Territory, 
leaving that field to the Association. This plan looks 
in the direction of greater simplicity of organization 
and work, and has some great advantages to recom- 
mend it. The matter is in the hands of the Prudential 
Committee, where it awaits further action by the As- 
sociation at its annual meeting in Cleveland before it 
can be fully considered. It ought to be added that no 
words of praise would be extravagant in describing 
the perfect arrangements made by the people of Port- 
land for the comfort of their guests. 


DEDICATION OF A VOLUME OF POEMS. 
TO E. K. B. 
By Hsatmar H. Boresen. 
FAIN would praise thee with surpassing praise, 
To whom my soul ita firat allegiance gave ; 
For thou art fair, as thou are wise and brave. 
And like the lily that with sweet amaze 
Rocks on its lake and spreads ita golden rays 
Serenely to the sun, and knows not why, 
Thou spread'st the tranquil splendor of thine eye 
Upon my heart, snd fill’st the happy days 
Kritomed with the fragrance and the light of thee. 
Mute was my life and chill, ere thee it found. 
Like dumbly heaving waves it rolled along 
In voiceless wrestling on a barren sea, 
Until it broke with sudden rush of sound 
Upon thy sunny shore in light and song. 


AN AFTERNOON IN THE FRENCH CHAM- 
BER OF DEPUTIES. 


By Maroarer Berrna Wricar. 


“a E sure not to forget your opera glasses,” 

Mademoiselle. 

“Opera glasses, indeed!” I retorted. “Do you 
imagine we Americans have no better manners than 
to spy, and in broad daylight, too, at an august assem- 
bly whose guests we in some measure are? Go to! 
We are not such barbarians as that!” 

‘* Ma foi’ but we Parisians are,” answered Made- 
moiseile blithely, ‘‘and I shail take mine, quite sure 
that you will borrow them of me before the séance is 
over.” 

And sol did, too, to my own surprise, within ten 
minutes of entering la Chambre ; fornot only was almost 
every elegantly dressed laly in the crowded galleries 
turning double batteries of view upon the assembly 
below, singling out individuals and bombarding Presi- 
dent, the orator of the moment, and different celebri- 
ties, as if they were merely actors in some theatrical 
pageant, but those very actors themselves were return- 
ing the fire, and spying the ladies with might and main! 
Opera glasses were as ubundant among the nation’s 
lawmakers as bald heads and gray mousiaches, and all 
were turned gallerywards, as if the scene were really 
some skirmish between the eau seve and the sere that 
doesn’t claim to be deau, of which the fcrmer had 
every advantage of position, but not of bravery. 
Monsieur le President de la Chambre had no lorg- 
nettes that I could see, and, indeed, the onerous duties 
of his position would bave given him no time to use 
them if be had, but two goverameut officials who occu- 
pied prominent poritions on the platform just beneath 
him, and in full view of droite, gauche, centre, and gal- 
leries, having but one lorgnette between them spent 
most of their time in taking their glass from each 
other, changing the focus, and turniog it poiat blank 
upon the very gallery where we sat! 

Meure Larisiennes'” I whispered viciously to 
Mademoiselle. 

Meurs Americaines she retorted laughingly, aad 
witholding the glasses that my hand was already ex- 
tended to borrow. 

It was a sultry afternoon in late June. The air was 
dense and lifeless in that windowless place, and the 
light which came down from the glass roof above 
seemed incandescent whiteness. 

The galleries were packed full of people, every seat 
filled by ladies, among whom officers, civilians and 
priests stood like feebly-held and wabbling bayonets. 
It was indescribably, unconscionably hot, yet, as 
another example of meurs Jarisiennes different from 
meurs Americaines 1 noticed not a single fan was in 
motion, not hint in the air of that whisk and whir or 
that incessand flutter which in our own country, it 
seems to me, must make our public speakers in sum- 
mer time feel as if they were in the midst of swarm- 
ing bees. Whether this abstention from fanning is 
Parisian etiquette or not I cannot say. My private 
opinion, however, is that as one cannot use lorgnettes 
and fan in the same moment, the lesser had been sacri- 
ficed to the greater necessity. Our gallery was just 
over the heads of the gauche, so although we had fair 
face view of the aristocratic droite opposite us, and 
more than profile view of the orderly centre, only the 
bald, gray, grizzly, youthfully bushy or smooth pates 
of the agitated and turbulent radical .were turned 
towards us. This we regretted, as the most flery spirits 
of France thus turned themeelves to uswards with only 
distressing and unanimous sugeestion of wig block 
and billiard ball. 

Monsieur Jules Roche was speaking, as we entered, 
on the substitution of ‘‘affirmation upon conscience 
and honor” for the present judicial oath. Had one 
been unable to understand French, and ignorant in 
what segment of that political circle M. Roche had his 
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certain conspicuous figure on the legitimist benches to 
know at once that a rank enemy of clericalism and 
political tradition bad the floor. This conspicuous 
figure was the militant Bishop of Anvers, Monsignor 
Freppel, who replaces with storm and fury the more 
placid and wiser Monsienor Dupanloup,. now dead. 
While M. Roche was speaking against a religious oath, 
and quoting examples from the history of kings and 
emperors of Oaths taken only to be broken, Monsignor 
Freppel- writhed and rolled, drew himself up and 
stretched himself out, groaned and cried as if in tor- 
ment like that of Mephistopheles at sound of church 
bells or touch of holy water. Ilis writhings and 
twistings would have made him conspicuous even if 
he had kept his tongue quiet, which he did not do. 
At every telling point of the speaker’s discour the 
Bishop roared out some satirical comment, or some 
flerce contradiction, evidently holding himself head 
and front of the principles attacked, and fancying he 
has as much right to tomahawk and bludgeon as to 
crucifix and crosier. He is the most Rabelaisian of 
priests in appearance, and is said to be largely bibu- 
lous of habit. He is fat and red, and waddles about 
in his black gown and purple sash, and with little 
purple cap on his head, much like a fat old woman 
whose flesh is a burden to her. All through the séance 
he snuffs incessantly, and his silver snuff-box is never 
out of his hands five minutes at atime. When he speaks 
from the Tribune, the glass of eau sucrée or of thin 
wine which is always put beside the other speakers 
is replaced for him by a mug of solid beer; not solid 
enough, however, to prevent his makingaspeedy sortie 
from the chambre in the direction of the refreshment 
bar the moment he descends the Tribune. 

M. Roche, ove of the Conseille Municipale of Paris, is 
a marked liberal even in looks, and his hair stands 
straight up from his head, bristling with theories. His 
speech was, however, calm, well-considered, and re- 
markably effective, and his sang froid extreme; in the 
midst of the excitement about him he went straight on 
to his mark, turning neither to right nor left to notice 
the torrents, the cascades, of objurgation and applause 
about him. His speech made mischief with that 
august assembly as well as with Monsignor Mephis- 
topheles. From a body of orderly Solons it became sud- 
denly a riotous crew of Latin quarter students scream- 
ing, laughing, cat-calling, boiling and seething like a 
caldron. Monsieur le President made tremendous 
efforts to reduce them to quiet. 

He is a stalwart man, and banged upon his desk with 
ferule and rang his huge silver bel! with Titanic energy. 
We, meantime, were in the seventh heaven of delight 
that Fate had reserved une séance vuvrageuse for us in- 
stead of the common-place occasions when the fiery 
Gaul is as placid as if his blood were Saxon and tine- 
tured with phlegm rather than bile. 

‘But Monsieur le President will never quell this 
storm till he fiads some means of stopping that horrible, 
that stentorian sh-sh-sh-sh-sh-ing,” L remarked: “it is 
that which excites them so; they are trying to sh -zh-sh- 
sh sh each Other down!” I said this in French, and the 
effect of my remark was « broad smile pervading our 
whole neighborhood. Tie noise which I alluded had 
been worrying me allthe afternoon. It sounded as if 
every depute bad set his teeth tight together and breath- 
ed between them with every atom of force in his body, 
and all in perfect concert. It was a perfectly irrepress- 
ible noise, constant in season and out of season, a sort 
of colossal tea-kettle accompanimentto every groan and 
jibe or cheer. No sooner did M. Roche make a telling 
hit and before cat-call, jeer or roar had time to arise 
from droit, centre or gauche, up rose this stupendous, this 
unparalleled, tliis soul-and-body stuuning SH-SH-SH-. 
SH. No seoner did he pause to refresh himself with a 
drink of eau sucree than space was filled with the almighty 
I almost lost my head in vain effort to deter- 
mine what cite it came it came from, aad what upon 
earth it mean!, and why inthe world the sh-sh-sh-shers, 
whoever they were, did not faint away with utter ex- 
haustion. 

“That sh-sh sh ing ?” said Mademoiselle calmly. ‘‘ Oh, 
it isonly Monsieur le President trying to keep them 
quiet!” 

No soomer was M. Roche's speech finished than 
Monsignor Freppel sprang to the Tribune. He was 
evidently out of his turn, for the uproar became inde- 
scribable and the sf si-ing out-di-l Vesuvian clam- 
our. Findivg bimeelf unable to be heard Monsignor 
gathered up his papers and retired to his seat and his 
snuff, to await his proper turo, which came a speaker 
or two later. He spoke then with much less fire than I 
had expected from all his seethings and volcanic sput- 
tering?, and his speech being written, be fell intoa 
somewhat sermonizing tone. He is not cloquent, and 
his energy seems spasmodic, as if be bad more steam 
than ballast. 

After him came a white-haired deputy from the ex- 
treme gauche whose name I ought to remember bus 
cannot. While he spoke even the irrepressible sh-sh-sh- 
ing sank into abashed silence before such superhuman 
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raging. Never was padded desk so pummeled and 
thrashed before since the world began. Never since 
arms were made did a pair illustrate tumultuous ora- 
tory more tumultuously than his did. Never did sound 
and fury so hustle each other as in those unintelligible 
—because toothless—accents, or white head so nearly 
bob and shake itself off its shoulders since heads were 
known. Jupiter Tonans, bad he been there, would 
have been made for ever after ashamed of his futile 
Olympian furies, and have made up bis mind to take 
lessons in figurative slashing and slaying, and slaying 
antagonistic theories, from this red-hot radical who 
threatened Europe with fire and sword if a single image 
of Christ were left to represent an effete superstition 
in a single legislative or judicial room of the Nation! 

After this speaker came the voting. The Awissiers in 
their effective uniforms moved round among the dep- 
utés, with brazen urns. While the urns were being 
passed about the deputés moved about, too, and it was 
difficult for the finite sense to understand what method 
there could be in voting apparently so irregularly con- 
ducted. M. Roche roamed excitedly about, gesticulat- 
ing, perspiring, growing furiously angry and then 
balmily smiling (I could see, for I had borrowed an 
opera glass), urging his amendment upon careless or 
indifferent members, and heating lukewarm ones of 
his own céte, while a small group of la droite took snuff 
with Monsignor Freppel. The duc de Rochefoucauld- 
Brescia was one of this group. Some time before in 
the course of the debate be had stretched himself forth 
from his seat to call out excitedly, ‘‘If the bill passes 
(to substitute affirmation for oath) I will never take or 
make an engagement again as long as I live!” then ad- 
ding ‘‘and now I submit to the rules of la chambre for 
interrupting the President!” 

When the blue papers and the white ones were al] 
gathered they were emptied from the urns into baskets 
and counted. When counted it was found there were 
more votes than members. How a proper balance was 
struck between those bits of paper and the number of 
deputés | do not know, for by this time the uproar had 
so possessed my feeble brain that reason almost tottered 
upon her throne, and | was obliged to go out into the 
fresh air to convince myself that the Universe was 
something more than one eternal, appalling ‘‘ sh-sh-sh- 
sh!” 


A DIRECT WAY TO CHRISTIAN COL- 
LEGIATE EDUCATION. 


By Leronarpv Wootsey Bacon. 
all agree that at one point the system of edu- 
cation inthe secular State Universities of the 
Western States is fatally defective. It is apt to fail at 
more points than one. Universal suffrage has yet to 
approve itself as the best mode of g»vernment for an 
institution of the higher learning. Political issues, 
whether national, local, or personal, do not always af- 
fect favorably the issues that may be joined among the 
friends of a university. But at their best estate the 
secular universities are capable of attaining, at many 
points, a high success. Noble libraries and equip- 
ments, a strong force of teachers, a great concourse of 
students competing in generous rivalry of study, al) 
these are within the reach of the State University, as 
the experiment at Ann Arbor demonstrates. Withal, 
as the same experiment proves, Christian influence, in 
the person of good men in the faculty, may hold place 
though by a somewhat precarious tenure, subject to 
be counteracted by mischievous and anti-religious 
influences from teachers of the opposite sort. Positive, 
permanent, dominant Christian influence, pervading 
the instruction and discipline of the institution, cannot 
be expected there. ‘‘One thing thou lackest” must be 
written on the walle of every constitutionally secular 
university. Though it have lands and buildings, libra- 
ry and apparatus, many students and accomplished 
teachers in every department of secular science, and 
have not Christian faith and love, it profiteth nothing. 
For more than a generation Christian liberality has 
been laboring to supply this lack. By magnificent 
- gifts of property, and heroic lives of self-denial, the 
Northwest has been supplied with Christian colleges. 
Library has been set up over against library, building 
over against building, faculty over against faculty, the 
endowments and annual expenditures of the State 
duplicated by the free gifts of Christian benevolence 

and patriotism. The results are monumental. 
It has seemed to some people that the most impor- 
tant objects of this expenditure might be accomplished 
by a method far more effective and incomparably less 
costly. And some of us are very much in earnest 
that before we proceed to lay any more foundations of 
new institutions one honest and faithful experiment of 
this method shall be made, or else a good reason given 
for not making it. We have reflected that between 
the State University and the Christian College many 
things, and those the most costly, are in common. 
Class-rooms and lecture-rooms, library and apparatus, 
campus and gymnasium, professors and tutors, all 
these the State furnishes at the common cost of all its 


citizens, Christian and unchristian. What it fails to | 
furnish, and what inthe nature of the case it cannot 

furnish, is, first, a quasi-parental care over the character 

of the students ; and secondly, the element of a Chris- 

tian is fluence pervading the whole course of study. 

The question of a wise economy ought to be, how to 

utilize the material and the men furnished by the 

State, while adding to these the elements which the 

State cannot contribute. 

How this might bejdone, let me illustrate by drawing 
the form of a prospectus for a possible but not actua 
institution. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE MARK HOPKINS COLLEGE. 


Situated at Ann Arbor, Michigan, not far from the University 
builaings. 

Those who seek for themselves or their eons the advantages of ed- 
ucation in the University of Michigan conjoined with the advantages 
of a Christian college may find them here. The Mark Hopkins 
College is intended exclusively for the benefit of students in good 
standing in the University. 

The College buildings contain accommodations for sixty students, 
with chapel, library, refectory and reading and society rooms. 

Board and Rooms. The boarding arrangements are in charge of 
the steward, under the general direction of the President and Trus- 
tees. Being free of rent, and holding a small endowment for cur- 
rept e«penses, the trustees are able to offer the best rooms and 
board at ordinary rates, while providing for a certain nomber of 
indigent and deserving students at ore half the usual cost. Any 
profits accruing from the conducting of the College, and any dona- 
tions received to this end, will be applied to tLe expanding of tbe 
charitable part of the work orto atlill further reducing the cost of 
education to the students generally. 

Instruction. The President of the College, the Rev. Thomas Ar- 
nold Woolsey, D.D., LL.D., aided by two tatore, recent graduate: of 
the University, will devote himself to promoting, in every legitimare 
way, the success of the students in their University course. The 
smal! College library is intended to supplement the University libra- 
ries by an ample supply of the most important books of reference 
and whatever other books the stndent needs to have near at hand. 
The text—books used in the University classes will be freely sup- 
plied to the college students from the college library, excepting those 
which it is important to the student that he should own and keep 
as part of his personal library. Fixed hours of study are estab- 
lished, to which the students are expected to conform, except 
when there is good reason for variation. 

The tone of instruction in the University in history and in biology 
not being in all respects satisfactory, special courses of lectures wil! 
be given at the College, during the current year,on the History of 
the Reformation by Professor Fisher, and on Biology and Natural 
Theology by the Rev. Joseph Cook. Similar arrangementa wil! be 
made from time to time for supplementirg with eperial instruction 
what ma7 seem at the time to be defective in the University teaching. 

The educational! advantages offered to University students by the 
College may be judged by the fact that while the College has had, 
since ite foundation, one-tenth of the University stadenta, it has 
taken one-fifth of the prizes and higt honors. 

Religious Influence. It should be understood, by all who contem- 
plate applying for membership in the College, that the discipline of 
it is strict, and that it is distinctively and positively a religious insti- 
tution, aiming not only at the mental culture of i students, but at 
their best «piritua! interests. College prayers are attended morning 
and evening, and chapel services on Sunday, at which the members 
of the College are required to attend, and other students of the Uni- 
versity are welcome. 

For farther information, apply to the President of the Mark Hop- 
kins College, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

To well-informed persons I might further illustrate 
the relation of the imaginary college to the State Uni- 
versity by saying that it would be like, and yetin some 
important respects unlike, the relation of the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges to their universities. So far 
as concerns organic relation between the institutions, 
there need be none. The relation of good neighbor- 
hood is enough. And between two such neighbors, 
each supp'ying the other’s lack of service, the relation 
could hardly fail of being cordial, and all the more so 
if the mutual independence of organization should be 
complete. 

Is there any good reason why the ample present and 
prospective endowments of the State universities 
should be cast away as unavailable for the Christian 
public ? | 

Is there any good reason why the children of 
Christian households at the West should be put off 
with meager facilities for secular instruction, when 
ample facilities are within their reach? 

Most of all, have the Christian people of the West, 
abetted at heavy cost by their brethren of the East, 
any right to combine to withdraw the leaven of Chris- 
tian influence from the great centers of secular in- 
struction ? 

It would require a total endowment of not Jess than 
$300,000 to enable Olivet College to keep up a feeble 
and futile competition with the splendid attractions of 
Ann Ar>or. One-third of that sum, I judge, would 
be an ample foundation for a college alongside of the 
university that should utilize in the interest {of the 
Gospel all its noble equipment of men and material, 
and should intrench pusitive and active Christianity 
there as in a citadel. 

Michigan does not lack that best gift to a common- 
wealth—the gift of high generosity controlling ample 
wealth. To the right man, the giving of the first 
$10,000 that should lay the foundation of this peren- 
nial monument would be the very luxury of benefi- 
cence; and he need not doubt of seeing his gift cov- 
ered nine deep by the gifts of others, who would be 
eager to be associated with a benevolence in which 
the highest effectiveness should be combined with the 


highest economy of resources. Has Michigan no citi- 


zen who, by making a beginning, will give to us the 
opportunity of co-operating ? 

I have named Michigan asthe place where this experi- 
ment ought first to be tried. There the State University 
has achieved its best success ; and the investment in the 
competing college has been least. But, this experi- 
ment carried to full success at Ann Arbor, the example, 
uo longer an experiment, would be repeated by benev- 
olent enterprise in the neighborhood of Cornell and 
Johns Hopkins Universities, and wherever else an in- 
complete philanthropy bas offered like attractions to 
draw together into the midst of untried temptations 
companies of green young men, for whose discipline 
of character it ostentatiously disavows al] responsibili- 
ty. I do not speak inconsiderately, nor without a 
knowledge of some grievous facts, when I add that 
there can hardly be a place where such a foundation 
is more needed than in the neighborhood of the Shef- 
field Scientific School at New Haven. 


Norwicg, Conra. 


A VISIT TO HERMANNSBURG. 
By rue Rev. F. H. Fosrgr, Ph.D. 


rE village of Hermannsburg, rendered familiar to 
us by Professor Park's essay on ‘‘ Pastor Harms,” 
is one of the interesting spots of Germany. Stopping 
at Unteriiiss, between Celle and Hamburg, you take 
the post to Hermannsburg. It was our good fortune 
to have as fellow passengerin this ride a Lutheran 
pastor from Ohio, returning, after ten years’ labor, for 
a vacation in the old home. As we rode into the 
village we were greatly impressed by its cleanliness 
and the various evidences of prosperity which it gave. 
A German village is generally a littl« city, with houses 
crowded thick tegether, paved streets, and much dirt. 
But Hermannsbng is more like an American village, 
with scattered houses und fields between, and in the 
whole village we did not see one poor looking house. 

It was the week before Whitsuuday, and nearly time 
for the usual service in the church as we sallied forth 
from ourinn. As the bell tolled all stopped in the 
streets and spent a moment in silent prayer. We 
passed the old church where Pastor Louis Harms 
labored, and entered the new, free church, built by 
Theodore Harms, Louis’s brother and successor. It 
is a large structure, 150 by 72 feet, and has a tower 
180 feet high, and seats 1,200 people. A very respect- 
able congregation was gathered, although it was a 
week-day evening. Tne service began with a hymn, 
and soon Pastor Harms—a tall, emaciated, weary- 
looking man—came in, took his place before the altar, 
and began the gospel of the day. It was the parable 
of the mustard-seed. And then in a low voice, not 
loud enough for a foreigner always to catch his words, 
without gesture, but so as to hold the eager attention 
of his audience, the pastor unfolded the principles of 
the growth of the kingdom of God. Then came a 
beautiful prayer, and the Lord’s prayer, and we were 
dismissed with the blessing. These services are held 
three times a year, Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, 
a week ata time. 

We had expected to find the Mission-house, where so 
many missionaries have dwelt and studied, a large and 
perhaps imposing structure. But it is an old, one- 
story house, in the form of a letter L. It is built like 
houses in North German villages generally, of a frame- 
work of wood filled in with brick. Itis furnished with 
exceeding simplicity. In the garden which surrounds 
it we saw at half-past eight o’clock students walking 
and reading. Here Pastor Harms now lives. We 
were welcomed to his study at half-past nine, while a 
crowd of others—patishioners and students—were 
still waiting for a word with him in private. A peas- 
ant was in the room as we entered. He said good-by, 
pressed a piece of money into the pastor’s hand for 
the mission, bade us good-by, and went out. The 
room was exceedingly plain. A long pine table ran 
down its whole length. and was covered with books 
and papers. Pastor Theodore strikes one very favor- 
ably. He is a gentle man, patient, overworked evi- 
dently, not a great man, but put in a great place, and 
living very much in thoughts‘of his great brother, 
Louis, whom he so reveres. He dismisses one with 
an apostolic blessing, and it seems to come from one 
who is himself in the apostolic spirit. 

On our way back to Unterlfiss the next morning in 
the stage we made the acquaintance of one of Pastor 
Harms’s graduates, who was expecting to sail for 
America in a few weeks to labor for the Ohio Synod of 
the Lutheran Church. He was a pleasant young man, 
of great apparent earnestness of spirit; simple, and 
perhaps a little narrow in his views, but promising to 
become a wise and faithful minister of Christ. 

When a traveler begins to speculate he is on very 
dangerous ground, and yet we could not help feeling 
that Pastor Harms’s work, however great it may be for 
heathen lands, is destined to be still greater for Ger- 
many itself. He lacks little of having already a com- 
plete gymnasium and theological seminary. When 
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the vacant places in the course are filled up, he can 
fairly claim to stand on a level with some of the uni- 
versities in point of literary training. He is himself 
pastor of a free church, and other free churches are 
springing up around him. His schools must probably 
supply them with pastors. If the free church move- 
ment spreads, and Pastor Harms sends out such men 
as our fellow passenger in the stage coach for their 
pastors, it is impossible that a great revival of religion 
in Germany should not result. Germany has learning 
enough, but lacks real religion. The religious spirit is 
just what Pastor Harms’s school is fitted to develop. 
His pupils are therefore prepared to supply just that 
element of German church iife which is the most lack- 
ing. Many are sighing for a religious revival, and 
would work faithfully in it. 


EPICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES.* 


By Hamivtron W. Masi. 


F Romanticism had done nothing else, its service in 
directing attention to the beginnings of poetry in 
Europe would entitle it to the gratitude of all lovers 
of literature. In the literary movement of the day 
there is no healthier indication that the growing inter- 
est in those great epics whic!: were the fountain-heads 
of modern poetry. Classical literature has been so 
long the exclusive possession of scholars, and has de- 
scended to our day with such a mass of scholarly tra. 
ditions; has been held forth through so many centu- 
ries as furnishing the highest examples of form and 
manner, that the world has almost forgotten its popular 
origin. Hesiod sang out of the narrow surroundings of 
a peasant’s career; the Iliad and the Odyssey are full of 
the rush and sweep of a growing national life; Phry- 
nichus beard the master-tones of the Greek tragedy 
in the confused murmur of rude rural festivals, and 
every step between his imperfect verse and the sublime 
harmony and repose of Sophocles can be clearly traced. 
The trilogy of (2dipus, like that of Agamemnon, had 
been the legendary possession of the Greek peoples 
long before their greatest poets gave them the forms 
of art. 

Modern literature is a very different product from 
that which drew its inspiration from the popular tra- 
ditions of western Asia Minor and the peninsula of 
Greece, but it is not less distinctly in its highest forms 
the outgrowth of popular life. The Middle Ages, as 
we are coming to understand them, held all the ele- 
ments of modern life in the germ. There has been no 
sudden break, no wide chaem, but simply the natiral 
unfolding of forces and instincts that were already ad- 
vancing through the rudimentary stages of develop- 
ment. There was no tragedy of Hamlet, but the story 
of the melancholy Dane was told and retold in number- 
less homes; there was no drama of Faust, but the man 
who bad sold himself to the devil for a brief lease of 
power was a familiar figure to the medieval imagina- 
tion. There was everywhere going on that uncon- 
scious perception of natural phenomena and of the 
play and scope of buman life which is the first stage in 
the growth of a literature; and there was also going 
en that brooding of the imagination upon the facts and 
fancies of perception which is the second stage. The 
unspeakable splendor and mystery of nature, the awe 
and wonder of the struggle of life, were sowing the 
seeds of poetry broadcast among the races of Europe. 
There was no scientific apprehension of nature and 
life; there was instead a poetic conception of these 
things constantly growing more distinct and compre- 
hensive, until the imagination of the Middle Ages had 
created a new heaven and anew earth in which history 
and fable were inextricably bleuded. 

In this vast, dim region of myth and legend the 
sources of the literature of modern times are 
hidden ; and itis only by returning to them, by con- 
stant remembrance that they drain a vast region of 
vital human experience, that the origin ana early 
direction of literature can be recalled. 

There was a commerce of thought between the races 
of western Europe long before there was any ex- 
change of more material mefciandise. The myth 


which embodied the thought of the Norseman became 


the ; ossession of his Teutonic brother in the south, and 
was modified, changed, and embellished by contact 
with another imagination. All the leading mediwval 
myths became ddmesticated in Germany, and her early 
epics stand in close relation to the great body of Euro- 
pean story andmyth. The ‘ Alexanderslied” and the 
‘*Rolandslied ” were renderings of traditions that had 
assumed such vast proportions in France that they 
form one of the great streams of mediwval legend. 
The “‘ Nibelungen Lied,” the most finished and dra- 
matic creation of the Middle Age epoch, is made up of 
elements partially mythical and partially historical. 
Since the rediscovery of this great poem by Bodmer in 
1757 no less than twenty-eight manuscripts of the epic 
have come to light, and edition after edition has been 


*The Great Epics of Mediaeval Germany. By George Theodore 
Dippold. (Boston: Roberts Brothers.) 


given to the world by German scholars of the first 
rank. Since the hour when the Romantic school in 
the person of August Wilhelm Schlegel laid hold upon 
it, as a priceless treasure secured from the waste of the 
Middle Ages, Germany has never ceased to study this 
poem. The most exhaustive examination has failed 
to separate with precision the various elements which 
enter into it. No scholar has yet been able to trace al! 
the tributaries which feed this mighty volume of song, 
but it is certain that one great stream flowed out of the 
frozen north; that the Eddas, those venerable wit- 
neases to the vigor and splendor of the Norseman’s 
imagination, and the Volsunga Saga, sent southward 
an Original current which passed through many lands, 
and was enriched by the history and tradition of every 
country through which it flowed. 

Among the throng of lesser poets who made the age 
of the Hohenstaufen emperors memorable in the 
literary development of Germany, three men stand far 
above their contemporaries in native endowment and 
in lasting achievement. Gottfried von Strasburg drew 
the story of Tristan from Celtic sources. It belongs 
to that rich cycle of myths which had their home in 
Wales, Corpwa!! and Brittany, and in which the great 
Celtic hero Arthur is the central figure. This charm- 
ing story has received a beautiful setting in the hands 
of Tennyson, but it has also received an injustice 
which the lovers of the origioal myth can hardly for- 
give. Tristan and Iseult are victims of fate in the 
early poem, in the later they are victims of passion, 
and the element of overshadowing and inevitable 
tragedy is lost. 

Hartmann von Aue drew upon the same rich store 
for his two epics, Erek and Iwein, the first of which 
Tennyson has told in the exquisite idyl of Eaid. The 
Arme Heinrich, on the other hand, which Longfellow 
has substantially given us in the Golden Legend, was 
of German origin. The greatest of this brotherhood 
of epic poets, Wolfram von Eschenbach, found mate- 
rial for his Parzival in still another cycle of 
myths, those which tel! the stery of the Holy Grail. 
The blending of the legends of Arthur and the Holy 
Grail was the confluence of two of the great streams 
of medieval story. The later legend first appears in 
Spain and Provence, and Wolfram was directly in- 
debted to a Provencal poet and to the French legend 
of Chretien de Troyes. Parzival, whose story has been 
so recently told at Bayreuth by the greatest interpreter 
whom medieval legends have found, is the finest of 
all the German epics of the age in range and delicacy 
of imagination, in power an‘ subtlety of thought. In 
it, for almost the first time ia this literature, appears 
the element of spiritual insight; a looking through the 
personages and events of the fable to the deepest 
spiritual verities. 

It will be seen from this brief review of these great 
works of the Germany of the Middle Ages that German 
thought played over the whole range of contemporary 
story, and enriched and enlarged whatever it fastened 
upon. And one has but to recall the greatest modern 
works of literature and art to discover how vital and 
enduring these carly creations were, and how widely 
they have inspired the genius of the age. Wagner has 
sung, Cornelius painted, and Morris retold in verse 
the story of the Nibelungs, while Bulwer, Tennyson, 
Matthew Arnold, Morris, Swinburne, and others, have 
found an inexhaustible mine of poetry in the Celtic 
medixval legends. 

No student of modern literature, and above all, no 
student who aims to understand the literary develop- 
ment of Europe in its fullest range, can leave this rich 
and ample world of early song unexplored. To all 
such Prof. Dippold’s book will have the value of a 
trustworthy guide. It does not cover the whole ground 
—no single volume could well do that—but it tells the 
story of Nibelungen Lier! and the Gudrun Lay, it de- 
scribes the works of Wolfram, Gottfried, and Haft- 
man, with clearness, fullness, and discrimination. It 
has all the interest of. a chapter in the growth of the 
human mind into comprehension of the universe and 
of itself, and it has the pervading charm of the vast 
realm of poetry through which it moves. 


HOW WE CAMPED OUT. 
By H. H. Moors. 

HAT ‘“‘camping out,’’ as a means of summer 
recreation, is not more general among people of 
moderate means, who would like a country vacation if 
they could get it at a reasonable coat, is due, first, to 
the fact that the expense at popular camping-grounds 
is very consideratle; secondly, tothe fact that the 
conventional camping-out in the woods is attended with 
many drawbacks to enjoyment and bas so many 
elements of ‘‘ roughing it” that it is not very available 

for family parties. 

Our plan for a summer vacation avoided both these 
difficulties. We selected a small town about thirty- 
five miles from New York city, in a picturesque, hilly 
country, and far enough from the New Jersey swamps 
to be free from mosquitoes. as our camping-ground. 


— 


A small house of five rooms, unfurnished except as to 
a cooking-stove, situated near the outskirts of the vil- 
lage, was hired at a rental of two dollars per week. 
This was to furnish our sleeping and cooking accom- 
modations, and to serve as a place of refuge in rainy 
weather, if we should bave any. We made our own 
tent while in the city. It consisted of forty-six y : ls 
of canvas, costing four dollars and sixty cents. This 
was made iuto a large marquee tent with open ends, 
about twenty feet square. by the ladies of our party 
(four in number), who held a ‘‘sewing bee” for the 
purpose a few days before we started. This tent we 
stretched under an old apple-tree near our house. 
Here we took our meals, rested when we were tired, 
planned excursions into the surrounding country, 
wrote letters, and held conversazione during the even- 
ings. It was our home, in short, for the time being. 
We rarely went into the house except to sleep and 
to bring forth the good things from the larder. Our 
provisions we bought in the village. Bread, butter, 
meat, vegetables, and fruit, were all to be had at con- 
venient distance and reasonable prices. Two trunks 
were brought, containing such camp paraphernalia as 
was most needful: bed-ticks (to be filled with straw at 
the camp), blankets, dishes, knives and forks, a few 
cooking utensils, etc. Our preliminary expenses, ia- 
cluding house rent, cost of tent, and excursion tickets 
from New York, scarcely exceeded two dollars each 
when divided among our party of eight; and our ex- 
penses beyond these consisted solely of the cost of our 
provisions. 

A beautiful country, with many interesting places 
awaiting our inspection, lay all around us. From a 
small observatory on our camp-ground, which was 
situated on a high hill, a lovely panorama of villages, 
hills and water-courses was to be seen. Different 
parts of this region were explored from day to day. 
One day we would take a trip to some of the high 
wooded hills two or three miles off, which were rich 
in picturesque scenery and in natural banquet-halis 
where we could eat our luncheon when the noon halt 
was called. Another day we would go off to the woods 
a-blackberrying, returning sometimes with pails full, 
and sometimes with pails emptied if we had a long 
tramp campwards, but always finding more or less of 
the delicious fruit, that tastes so much better when 
you have yourself plucked it from Nature’s reluctant 
grasp. Sometimes we would hail a passing boatman 
on the canal (the boatmen are always good-natured 
and glad to have company—especially if there are 
some smiling young ladies in the party), aod take a 
ride in that dreamiest and placidest of conveyances, 
the slow-moving canal boat, getting on and off at the 
locks, or «ccasionally, when wanting an adventure, 
from the shore. Sometimes we would take aramble at 
random through the woods, without definite vantage- 
point except the enjoying of what might turn up, or 
perhaps of an evening we would go down to the 
village and see the huge rolling mill, with its ponder- 
ous machinery in operation, lit up by the ruddy glare 
of its own industry ; but always and everywhere this 
new and exhilarating life made us happy, joyous and 
jolly, even on the rainy day when we had to stay in 
camp and write letters; and we returned home at the 
end of our two weeks’ vacation gloriously sunburnt, 
but enthusiastic over cur experience, renewed in 
health and spirit, with nothing but pleasure in looking 
back even at the expense account, which so often 
handicaps the enjoyment of a summer “‘ outing,” and 
determined to advise al! our friends who want to get 
near to Nature during their vacation to leave boarding- 
houses and hotels and go to some quiet village where 
they can ‘‘camp out” in some such fashion as we did, 
and learn what joy there is in free, unaffected life in 


the open air. 
The Home. 


BEAUTY IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


“\HILDREN find the keenest enjoyment in the 

drudgery of housekeeping. Sweeping, cooking 

and dish-washing are the height of fun—when it is 

play! Older people are not unhappy when camp life 

or picnic allows them to clothe their ordinary work in 
holiday attire. 

October is a month of bridals, and to those happier 
brides among the others who go to their own cosy 
home we have a few words of exhortation which the 
minister probably left unsaid. It is not too late, we 
trust, to save you from the misery of a home gotten up 
according tothe last autocrat in house-furnishing and 
decoration. Time enough for that when the smaller 


cares of life have given place to larger ones; when - 


you must spread the time you now have for yourself 
and John and the few rooms you need, over a goodly 
family of your own, a larger ‘‘ social circle,” and the 
more numerous rooms needed to domicile and enter- 
tain them. Then'with your dignified matron!y air it 
will not be unbecoming to step from your carriage and 
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order a new adaptation of color and form to your 
drawing-room. Leave those joys for your middle life, 
and now, while time and strength are fabundant 
keep your childhood pleasures with you, and play at 
house-keeping. 

If some one has not already ready laid it among 
your gifts, buy ‘‘ Beauty in the Household,” * not to 
follow according t» the letter, for that would spoil the 
charm, but to get from it the spirit of harmony and 
cheer which your own good sense will adapt to your 
circumstances. 

Color is an element quite too much neglected in or- 
dinary homes. What of it we see often bears the 
same relation to what might be as the shriek of a lo- 
cometive to a symphony of Beethoven. Even now, 
when the softer and richer colors are more common, 
they are used in a mechanical fashion, asif they were 
ground out on a band-organ instead of being imbued 
with the expression of each individual life. E«pecially 
in the kitchen, the upper rooms, and the bath room is 
the use of color neglected. How much more attractive 
even a small bath room would be with the woodwork 
painted white, a dark red shade at the window, a bit 
of painted Japanese bamboo hung on the door, 
and the towels huag on a reed or stick such as is rep- 
resented in this illustration, fastened to two brass 
hooks with a bright ribbon. 


= | 


There are ways, too, of altering the apparent size of 
rooms. For alow ceiling make decorations on the 
wall perpendicular with a narrow cornice ; to improve 
an over-high ceiling divide the wall borizontaliy anc 
use a wider cornice or have a deerer frieze. All the 
varieties of color and form which in principle are ap.- 
plicable to large establishments and expensive fur- 
nishings can with great advantage be applied to smaller 
homes simply furnished. A set of shelves such as are 
shown in the cut can be made at home of pine, or ata 


skilled carver’s of oak. In either case the boxes, for 
they are merely that set on their sides, may be gradu- 
ally provided as the books accumulate, and from being 
a single set against the wall they may out-grow the 
wall space and form a screen which will make a cosy 
alcove for a desk and chair. This adaptation of fur- 
niture to needs we have recently seen at its perfection. 
A room sixteen or seventeen feet long and not over tcn 


. T~ wide serves as sleeping-room, parlor, study and mu- 


sic-room for a lady holding a responsible position. 
On one side of the room the wardrobe, with its side 
against the wall, its back (neatly covered with some 
cloth) at right angles to the window, forms a tiny 
dressing room in which is placed the washstand, un- 
seen from the room by reason of a narrow screen. 
Against the back of the wardrobe, with au excellent 
light from the window, stands the much-used desk, 
and close at hand, on the deep window-seat, are a 
work-basket, some recent books, and papers. This is 
the study. Between the window and the end of the 
room stands the upright piano, a comfortable chair in 
front of it, and a small round table close to the player’s 
left hand hojds favorite music. A window with 


* Beauly in the Hqusehold. By Mrs. T. W. Dewing, author of 
Beauty in Dress."’ Harper & Brothers. The illustrations accom- 
panying this article are taken, by permission of the publishers, from 
tbis suggestive litle volume. 


another deep window-seat is the essential thing at the 
end of the room, while on the other side, as we turn 
towards the door, we come first to a bureau somewhat 
screened by the head of the bed, which is comfortably 
wide for a single occupant and not too wide to consti- 


tute, with its day dress on, a deep-seated lounge. Next 
the foot of the bed is a cabinet with pleasant orna- 
ments, and across the corner aset of book-shelves, 
with an inviting chair and foot-stool opposite the 
hot-air register, which is next the door. Portraits of 
friends, favorite pictures, moss, and trailing vines, give 
beauty and sentiment to the upper part of the walls, 
and there is still room in this marvellously cosy muitum 
in parvo for a center-table made attractive by books, 
flowers, and other good things, and several friends may 
at once enjoy, without crowding, this pleasant room, 
presided over by its philosophical, yet very practical, 
occupant. Noone need despair of making a small 
place charming. If John bas a ‘“‘knack” with the 
hammer, he may put together a sofa with straight 
high back and ends, and which may be covered with 
stamped leather, or mummy clotb, or. cretonne. The 
cushion may need an upholsterer’s skill, but it need 
not be expensively filled or covered. Elastic felt is 
serviceable, and if well made at first, with a strong 
lining, the other covering can be easily changed at 
home when it is soiled or worn. 

After the house is sufficiently furnished—no! while 
it ia still going on, comes the time for amusement. If 
it were summer a pretty breakfast might be served as 
a surprise on the piazza; the table trimmed with 
flowers fresh from the garden cr the woods. Mrs. 
Dewey speaks of such an one where “the breakfast 
was, as a breakfast should be, light and simple; but 
it was served in Japanese china (always beautiful, 
and in this case not very expensive), and the fresh 
country butter served in a beautiful shell, on which 
was a spray of dogwood blossoms.” On some winter 
evening let John sometime find his dinner prepared 
in the sitting-room, more likely to be warm with home 
life than the dining-room. Of course, Mary, he wil] 
in turn surprise you with a small bunch of your favor- 
ite flower in some tiny pitcher which will afterward 
give, to your taste, a much better flavor to the cream for 
your Sunday-night tea, or he will bring in some quaint 
hut not costly dish enough of your favorite fruit for a 
tete-a-tete dessert. A few bon-bons, even, might be for. 
given if they came ina pretty saucer or little jar, 
and how pleasant to have a shelf of your smal! pantry 
covered with such associations. 


~ 
But John and Mary must not be selfish in their home 
pleasures, and Mrs. Dewing describes a birthday or 
anniversary dinner they may like to give. We quote 
substantially her description, leaving the wine off the 
table, as we advise our readers to do: 

_ ‘* We surprise our guests by making each course of 
a peculiar color of its own. To begin with, no color 
breaks the whiteness of the white cloth, which may 
be trimmed with the heavy lacetadies make so much 
now. A wreath of white lilies surrounds the circular 
mirror-tray that occupies the center of the table. On 
the mirror lies a lily and bud. The china is white. 
The chicf ornament of the table is in cut-glass pitchers 
filled with water. After oysters the white soup in a 
white tureen is placed upon the table. The soup is 
removed. A basket of red roses is placed where the 
lilies were, and pink salmon is served on red Kaga 
ware and eaten from red Kaga plates. With the next 
course the dishes and plates are yellow; a vase of 
yellow tulips replaces the basket of red roses; the 
vegetables are dressed with yellow sauce or fried yel- 
low, and the toast is a yellow brown. The salad 
course is green, with green dishes, and a wreath of 
ivy in the center, and vases of ferns at the corners of 
the table. For dessert the white cloth is removed, and 
the table covered with fruits and ices and flowers of 
many colors, with china and fingers-bowls of every 
shade. Each finger-bowl should rest on a decorated 


-doyly, and a wreath of flowers is a charming addition. 


The expense of this feast need not be so much as at 


first thought if a garden is at hand, or country by-ways 
can be easily reached. 

‘‘Ribbon-tied napkins ; many candles in pretty can- 
dlesticks ; combinations of fruit and flowers; a new 
way of serving old dishes, and numerous other devices, 
may transform a dull meal into a banquet without 
great labor or expense. Thought and time are the 
most important factors. 

‘*Where there are but few people at table—two or 
four—” Mrs. Dewing says, ‘“‘there is no reason why, 
without confusion, and even with elegance, one may 
not dispense entirely with the waiting of a servant if 
the host and hostess have each at their side a very 
small sideboard, such as either of the accompanying 
designs. The host and hostess may remove from their 
respective ends of the table the dishes aud plates of 
each course, and set on those of the course to follow. 
It is wisest not to attempt many courses, and to have 
cold dishes, such as salad, already on the table. :At 
each plate should be the number of forks, knives, etc., 
needed for the whole dinner; so that only those that 
have been used are removed, and none need be sup- 
plied during dinner.” The diagram will give an idea 
of the method of laying the table, but in detail it may 
be endlessly varied. 


There is ‘such a thing, and a very common fault it is, 
as spending too much of ourselves and of our time in 
neediess care of the body and its whims; but order 
and beauty of arrangement are taught us in every 
minutest work that has come from the hand of God. 
We may not therefore leave them wholly out of our 
lives without failing just so far in coming into bis like- 
ness. With sincere devotion to a consecrated life, 
each ‘‘ house mother” must for herself rightly adjust 
the inner and the outer life, rot forgetting that Waste 
and Pride are not the especial sins of the bright, the 
cosy, the cheerful homes. 


ABOUT HOUSE-PLANTS. 
By W. Rownp. 
lL. 
POTTING AND TRAINING, 


\ IVEN a plant with a root, and a pot full cf earth, 

_J it may seem a very simple thing to put them to- 
gether so that they wi'l grow. It is a simple thing— 
but many people fail with their house-plants because 
they don’t know how to do it properly. Look at the 
root of a plant; see how delicate its fibers ure; they 
are easily broken by rough handling, they are easily 
rotted by too much moisture, they are not strong 
enough to push their way into too densely compacted 
earth. itis no easy matter to arrange the roots ofa 
plant in such a way as to insure them their best condi- 
tions of growth. That there should not be too much 
moisture, drainage is essential. You sometimes break 
a flower-pot ; save the pieces, break them up into bits 
half an inch in size, and puta layer at the bottom of 
the pot. An inch of them is not too much in a five-inch 
pot. If you have no broken crocks, break up a piece 
of charcoal, or even hard coal. Be sure that with one 
of the larger bits you cover loosely the hole in the bot- 
tom of the pot. It prevents too rapid an outflowing of 
the water, and prevents the incoming of eart-worma, 
if in summer time you should set your pots into the 
garden hed. Cover the layer of crocks with a Jayer of 
moss, or with the coarse leavings when you have 
sifted your woods-earth. Then put in the fine earth, 
tamping it gently about the well disposed roots of 
your plants. This requires discretion. If you push the 
earth down too hard you will break the root-branches 
away from the root-stem. If you do not pack it hard 
enough the fibers will not take hold of the earth well. 

The plant once well in the pot, set it aside for «a while 
to getastart. Don’t let it have too much sunlight, to 
begin with, or too much water, It has been subject 
to a great strain on its constitution, and needs a low 
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diet for a while. Ncwit begins to grow. You must 
decide what shape you want it; where you want 
branches and where you do not want them. With all 
deciduous plants it is better to select at once a stem ; 
keep it straight by tying up, and do not allow lateral 
branches till it has attained the height you want. 
Then nip it off, and let the side branches grow. Scraggy 
plants are not necessary. A little merciless cutting 
and training at the outset is all thatis necessary. 
Spare the knife and spoil the plant. Train up a plant 
in the way it should go and when it is old it will not 
depart from it. The meaning of many a proverb 
grows radiant by watching and tending a plant. Go 
to nature for directions. Don’t try to make a tall 
plant out of one that naturally hugs the ground in its 
growth. Don’t try to torture a bush into avine. What 
is bred in the root will come out in the branches in 


spite of you. 
WATER AND HEAT. 


Great discretion should be used in the watering of 
plante. It is not enough to drench them now and 
then with cold water. Perhaps as many house-plants 
suffer from too muci: watering as from too little. The 
earth in the pots, except in the case of cacti and some 
other thick-leaved plants, should nevér be allowed to 
hecome wholly dry; neither should it be kept ina 
drenched and sodden state. The latter is notlikely to 
occur if drainage has been properly attended to. 
Plants should not be watered when the sun is on 
them. The best time for watering is undoubtedly 
at night, just after sunset. The leaves may besprinkled 
at the same time. Nature with her gentle dew sets us 
the example in this. One of the large atomizers, to be 
obtained of any horticultural warehouse, casts a geptle 
spray that very well imitates nature’s dew effects. To 
keep the night sir moist about window-plants it is not 
a bad plan to throw over them a square of light wet 

muslin, taking care that the plant-slicks keep its 
‘weight from breaking the tender end shoots of the 
foliage or the half developed-flower buds. If a room 
where plants are kept is heated by a furnace, a wet 
thick towel thrown over a chair or towel rack, and 
placed over or near the register, will prevent the air 
from getting too dry. If one end of the towel depends 
into a pan of water there will be a moist surface the 
night through; the fibers of the towel sucking up the 
water as the wick of a lamp sucks up oil. If the 
room where plants are keptis heated by a stove, water 
should always be kept on it; if by a grate, a wet towel 
should be hung before the fire at night. 

There has been no little discussion among window- 
gardeners as to the temperature of water for plants. 
Some have even advocated the use of hot water. There 
are plants that thrive in spite of hot foot-baths, but 
many plants are killed by such absurd treatment. 

Water at about the temperature (perhaps a little lower) 
of the room is best for all plants. If it is desirable to 
apply heat to plants it should be bottom heat, and not 
the heat of the water. 

Now as to the temperature of the room. In the 
majority of cases the temperature must be regulated to 
suit the human occupants of the rooms. Fortunately 
this is a good temperature for muscellaneous plant 
collections. The thermometer should not ¢9 above 
72 degrees (Fahrenheit) by day nor below 50 degrees 
at night. There are plenty of plants that thrive best 
in a higher or lower temperature than this. They can 
be suited in some degree by placing them nearer or 
further from the fire; but the ordinary house-plants, 
those that thrive best and bloom bes!, are we)l adapted 
to the temperature of tne living-room. When it is 
necessary to force plants—say to hurry budding roses 
into bloom for Christmas, or to make the callas flower 
for Easter—bottom heat may be applied. An easy ar- 
rangement to effect the application of bottom heat is 
to have the plants on a table with a tin top, and the 
edge raised about an inch. This makes a receptacle 
for sand into which the bottoms of the pots can be 
plunged. The drawer of the table should have a square 
tin can to fitit. This can, being filled morning and 
evening with hot water, furnishes sufficient heat for 
any forcing that may be required. The expense of 
such an arrangement is about $5. It is useful for 
starting seeds, and for exceptional forcing, but the or- 
dinary window-gardener can well dispense with it. In 
extremely cold weather it is a good plan to move the 

' plant-stand back from the window, or to protect the 
plants growing near the glass by slipping sheets of 
newspaper between them and the window-pane. The 
leaves of plants shoula never touch the glass. It 
burns them if the sun is hot, and frosts them if the 
weather is cold. An ordinary window shade should 
be so arranged that it can be drawn down between the 
plants and the window. 

GETTING STARTED. 

To begin with ceeds. There are so many plants 
that grow well from seed if only a little care is exer- 
cised. Mignonette, sweet alyssum, petunias, and nas- 
turtiums, all grow easily from seed, and make a great 
show when they come into bloom. Primroses are 


more difficult to start, but you can do it if only the 
earth is fine and you cover your pot with a bit of glass 
to keep the heat and moisture in. Let it be ground or 
whitewashed glass, so that the sun’s rays may be 
tempered, and not ourn up the tiny, unfolding germ. 
Ooe of the prettiest vines in the world is our ordinary 
‘*morning-glory,” and your neighborhood must be a 
poor one indeed if some neighbor will not give you a 
handful of seed. The plants will blossom almost as 
soon as they begin to grow. Theircolors range through 
all the tints of red and blue; their odor is just a faint 
memory of summer, and in the morning sunshine there 
is no prettier object. 

By all means start a box of cuttings. There is 
nothing difficult in making cuttings grow, if only 
proper care is exercised. Take off the young slips of 
heliotrope, fuschia, lantana, carnation-pinks, abutilon, 
and rose-bush ; cut them so you shall have one or two 
healthy eyes or leaf-buds above ground, and an inch 
at least below. Have ready a shallow box, say five 
inches deep, into which put one inch of sandy soil at 
the bottom and an inch and a half of clean sand on 
top. Put your cuttings into the sand till the lower of 
the two eyes almost touches it. Water with a fine 
sprinkler, cover with a sheet of thin white paper or 
whitewashed glass, and set them in the window. See 
that the sand is kept moist, that is all, till your cuttings 
begin to grow vigorously. When they have made an 
inch of growth you may safely remove them to pots, 
with the earth prepared as already directed. For a few 
days after transplanting the plants should not be set 
in the sun. 

Perhaps as it is alreadya little late in the season you 
would rather buy your plants. Well, buy very small 
plants and they will soon be in blossom if you tend 
them properly. Next August and September you can 
start your cuttings for winter blooming. Now you can 
start a few cuttings to make nice bedding plants for 
next year. The roses which are sent by mail by 
the ro.se-growers, if planted now, can be made to 
bloom before spring. They are astonishingly cheap. 
Dingee & Conard, Peter Henderson, Vicks, Hoopes 
Brosa., and Thomas, and other well-known firms, sell 
something like balf a dozen plants foradollar. They 
furnish elso full directions for planting. By and by 
we will speak of some of the most satisfactory varie- 
ties for house culture. 

Tiere are few things more satisfactory to the win- 
dow-gardener than hyacirthe. The drawback to their 
culture is their expeuse. They cost a good deal, to be- 
gin with, and the bulbs are of no use after they have 
lowered. The oxalis is a bulb of which one never 
tires. It has delicate green foliage, always fresh and 
most profuse, and its tiny-blossoms of rose pink or 
golden yellow or snowy white are always peeping out 
among the leaves. ‘Tulips, crocuses and lilies-of-the 
valley are also easily grown by the window-gardener, 
and specific directions shall follow when the varieties 
are named. 


A BURIED TALENT. 


By Eveanor Kirk. 

Mao scemed to have entirely extinguished 
Mrs. Montgomery’s musical talent. This lady's 
ability had seemed unusual, and had been carefully 
fostered and developed by wise parents and the 
most accomplished teachers at home and abroad. She 
had thoroughly mastered the principles of harmony 
and had even taken to looking into contrapuntal depths, 
than which nothing more need be said to show her 
devotion to her art. She had more than once enjoyed 
the honor of playing for the most distinguished 
musical society in the country, and had acquitted her- 
self with the greatest credit. But now, after eight 
years of married life, this lady was in the habit of 
declining all invitations to play by the repetition of 
the hackneyed and exasperating excuse, that she was 
‘‘entirely out of practice.” 

Mrs. Montgomery’s cares could hardly be responsi- 
ble for this serious remissnegs. She was the mother 
of three healthy, Lappy children, snd the wife of a 
man whose interests were centered in his family, and 
with means enough to support it in luxury. Mrs. 
Montgomery’s musical talent bad been the first attrac- 
tion to the gentleman who afterward became her hus- 
band. He was not a musician himself, but was ex- 
tremely fond of music, and an excellent critic. Mrs. 
Montgomery had played occasionally for her husband 
for the first two or three years, but these treats had 
become less and less frequent and finally had ceased 
altogether. Her husband had coaxed, and reasoned, 
and sometimes scolded. He had used all the influence 
he possessed to induce her to keep up her practice, 
but to no purpose. It seemed to Mr. Montgomery that 
his wife was totally indifferent to the art she had once 
worshiped, and, more than this, thatshe was entirely 
indifferent to his feeling on the subject. 

If Mr. Montgomery told himself sometimes that he 
had been cheated, it is certainly not to wondered at. 

This gentleman was in the habit now of declining 


all invitations to musicales, and it was only when the 
ola longing for sweet strains became insatiable that he 
allowed himself to live over the past again at aconcert 
or an oratorio. 

Oae morning an invitation to a musical soiree was 
brought in to the cozy room where Mr. and Mra. 
Mont gomery and their children were taking breakfast. 

“Well,” said the wife, after examiniog the piv- 
gramme, ‘‘ you can go if you please.” 

Her vis-a-vis responded, with aring in his voice 
which was easy to interpret, 

‘* But I shall decline.” 

‘*There is going to be some good music,” said Mrs. 
Montgomery, ‘‘ and it seems a pity not to go.” 

‘Tt is a pity,” the gentleman responded with con- 
siderable bitterness, ‘‘but you are wholly to blame 
for it.” 

‘*‘Oh, Dick! how unreasonable you are!” was the 
deprecating answer. ‘I wish you could put your- 
self in my place for just once. You have no more 
conception of my work and responsibilities than 
little Dick has.” And Mrs. Montgomery drew the 
urchio’s high chair a little nearer the table: ‘* Why, 
Richard, there is something to do all the time. I 
try to keep your! house nice, dear, and your company 
well entertained, and your children sweet and present- 
able. Thére isn’ta servant in the establishment who 
works as hard and as unremittingly as I do.” 

‘* Bertha, I could endure to see the children in calico, 
and sometimes not quite tidy. I could manage on one 
meal a day very nicely indeed, and I could live com- 
fortably without visitors, but I shall never become ac- 
customed or reconciled to my wife as a housekeeper 
and a mother only. I was given the right to expect 
something more, and while I may be obliged to live 
my life without it, you may as well understand that I 
am not and never shall be satisfied.” 

These were hard words, and Mrs. Montgomery’s eyes 
filled with tears. 

But, Richard,” she began aguin after alittle pause, 
‘‘every one will tell you that it is impossible for a wife 
and a mother to keep up her music. No one ever_does. 
If you had more comprehension of a woman’s work 
you would see it was out of the question.” 

‘*You were given a talent of a very high order, Ber- 
tha, and you have deliberately buried it. I seem to be 
the only sufferer at present, but this will not always 
be so Lam sure. There must be a penalty proportionate 
to that offense as to others.” 

That morning after Mr. Montgomery left the house 
his wife sat down before her grand pianoand attempted 
one of the simplest of Mendelssohn’s Lieder ohne Worte, 
but though the old expression was there the once 
supple fingers were stiff and awkward, and after a 
half hour of practice she rose, and closed the instru- 
ment in disgust. 

‘* Four hours a day for a year might bring back a 
little of the old power of execution,” she told herself. 
But what would become of the house and the children 
should she set herself to such a task? Impracticable ; 
impossible. 

A day or twoafter this Mr. Montgomery brought 
home a friend to dinner. The guest was an old lady 
whom Richard had not seen since his boyhood. She 
had lived fora score of years in Colorado, and was 
now seventy years old. The conversation turned ‘nat- 
urally to music. Bertha was too straight-forward and 
honest to be in the least adroit, but she dirt use all the 
tact she possessed to turn the tide of talk into a more 
agreeable channel. No use. It lingered awhile, and 
swayed irresolutely hither and thither, but only to 
return with redoubled force to the old place. 

‘*I felt so happy, my Gear,” the old lady at last found 
a chance to remark, ‘‘ when I heard that my boy Rich- 
ard had marrieda musician. I can remember when 

e used to sit in my par’or, and sit, and sit, listening to 
my playing till was often obliged tosend him home. 

used toteH him that he would fatigue a musical 
giant. It was always ‘more, please, more, more.’ Is 
he stil: as hungry for music as in those old days ?” 

‘*] haven’t kept np my music,” Mrs. Montgomery re- 
plied, with burning cheeks, ‘‘though I have reason to 
believe that Dick is just as fond of it as he used to be.” 

“I think I have heard that you played in public,” 
Mrs. La Force inquired, a slight wonderment apparent 
only in her fine old eyes. 

** Yes, a little.” 

‘** Did you enjoy it ?” 

LBertha’s eyes kindled with real pleasure. 

‘It was the keenest enjoyment I had ever had,” she 
answered. ‘‘I expected to be entirely overcome with 
fright, but I never felt more at home in my life.” 

‘Yes, Bertha played without notes, and with an 
orchestra,” Mr. Montgomery remarked with considera. 
ble pride. 

‘Well, that was something to attain to,” said Mrs. 
La Force. 

After dinner Mr. Montgomery had ah hour or two’s 
business to attend to, and the ladies were left alone. 

Mrs. La Force examined the numberless pretty 
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things in Mrs. Montgomery's drawing-room, spoke of 
the pictures with critical appreciation, and at last 
halted at the music rack. 

‘*T see you have all my pets,” she remarked at last. 

Mrs. Montgomery was somewhat astonished. She 
made a point of purchasing all the new music by the 
best authors, and one of Mrs. La Force’s especial ad- 
mirations was a difficult and wonderfully weird selec- 
tion from Lohengrin. 

‘« And has ‘the music of the future’ found admirers 
in Colorado ?” the hostess inquired. 

‘Colorado has kept pace with the times in music as 
in everything else,” the old lady replied, putting on 
her spectacles as she spoke, ‘‘and all good music is 
necessarily the music of the future.” 

With this she seated herself at the piano. 

‘‘T have enjoyed this selection more than I can tell 
you,” and now the wrinkled old hands came down on the 
keys with a power which made her companion thrill 
with astonishment. On went the performer with a 
clearness of touch, a depth of expression, and a facility 
of execution which would shame many a professional, 
until Bertha, trembling in every nerve, drew near, to 
see as well as to hear. 

‘‘Oh! dear!” she exclaimed as the old lady struck 
the last chord of the bewildering finis. ‘‘Oh dearame! 
how beautiful!” and then the usually self-possessed 
and dignified Bertha Montgomery buried her face in 
her hands, and wept bitterly. 

‘““Why! why!” said the old lady ; ‘‘what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

‘Oh! nothing—I don’t know!” was the incoherent 
answer. ‘‘ Don’t mind me. Go on playing, please.” 

‘*‘T think we had better taik a while,” said Mrs. La 
Force, taking a seat by her companion. ‘‘If I were 
nearer your age it might perhaps be safer for our con- 
tinued friendship if I ignored the real cause of your 
breakdown. It wasn’t Lohengrin, my dear, neither 
was it my interpretation of the selection. It was a 
heart-wail over the grave of your lost talent. I feel 
as if 1 could weep with you, for to me such a grave is 
the saddest of all graves.” 

** But, Mrs. La Force, you must know something of 
my duties, my responsibilities, as wife, mother and 
housekeeper, and all the rest of ii,” Mrs. Montgomery 
sobbed. ‘‘I thought 1 was doing my best.” 

“‘Music was my one talent,” Mrs. La Force resumed, 
‘*and to that I have clung with all the energy I pos- 
sessed. Perhaps some of my idzas in this connection 
may seem strange to you; but, my child, a great share 
of my work has been done with reference to another 
state of existence. I don’t know thatI can give you 
any reason for this feeling exc>pt the faith that is in 
me, but it is clear to me that the same rules of bar- 
mony and musical composition obtain in the sphere to 

_which we are tending as in this one. The musician 
here must be the musician there. You see, my dear, 
\ that I have a very laudable ambition to start right.” 

**But do you really believe all this?” Mrs. Montgom- 
ery inquired, her eyes bright with wonder and tears. 

‘*From the bottom of my heart. I cannot conceive 
of a world where knowledge is not obtained by labor. 
All that I have achieved in music has been by hard, 
persistent toil, and it is impossible that such labor can 
be wasted. Some one might answer that the growth 
of the spirit in patience and the other virtues was 
con.pensation enough. It does not appear so to me. 
If I am given a talent, and I cultivate that talent to the 
best of my ability, it is mine forever for all it is worth. 
I am sure of it.” 

** But, my dear Mrs. La Force,” Bertha took one of 
the old lady’s hands in hers and tenderly kissed it, 
“if you are a musician in heaven you can not play 
with these hands. So what will it avail that you have 
brought them to this state of perfection in execution?” 

“* My dear, I shall have hands, and they will be all 
the better for my purpose because of what these have 
accomplished. This is one of the details that does not 
disturb me in the least. This is all that concerns me. 
I was given a talent, and I have done the best I could 
with it under very difficult circumstances. To my 
mind the conclusion is as logical as it is comforting.” 

The next day Mrs. Montgomery went to work in 
earnest ; and though there were no confidences between 
husband and wife in the matter there came to be a 
better understanding. Mr. Montgomery sometimes 
heard the piano as he entered the house, but the sound 
of his step was sure to put an end to the practicing. 
After a while Mrs. Montgomery used occasionally to 
invite her husband to listen to some new piece, or an 
old favorite, and after a few months of diligent prac- 
tice the longed-for improvizations were resumed. At 
this crisis Mr. Montgomery’s delight was pathetic to 
witness. 

Mrs. Montgomery found less time for embroidery, 
and there were fewer tucks in the children’s clothes, 
but nothing suffered that needed her care. The 
dinners were ss weil appointed, and guests as hos- 
pitably entertained as in the days when these duties 
occupied most of the housekeeper’s time. 


‘*‘Mrs. La Force did it all,” Bertha told her husband 
one evening, after electrifying a parlor full of people, 
her husband included, ‘‘and I want to go to Colorado 
and play for her. Her philosophy is a little too much 
for me, though I don’t see why it shouldn’t be true, 
still—” 

Mr. Montgomery finished the sentence with a kiss. 


Our Young Folks. 


A SPARROW’S STORY; 


By Mes. 8. C. Ho ty. 


HIRRUP! 

Now listen! In a garret room of the tall 
building over yonder, where s0 many poor people are 
huddled together, lives a boy of sixteen, quite alone, 
who makes his living by selling newspapers in one of 
the ornamental Kiosques one sees on the Boulevard, and 
who has a cheerful word and smile for all who come. 
Ia the eveniog when he returns—ahb, then is the time 
for us sparrows to be on hand, for all the savory 
crumbs from his supper are scattered on the edge of 
the gutter. Yes, he is indeed most amiable, that good 
Franz ! 

One Sunday morning in spring, as he stood at the 
open casement enjoying the mild air, the sweet face of 
a little child, beautiful as a cherub, peered from the 
window of the adjoining garret and gazed wistfully at 
Franz. He nodded and smiled in return; when ina 
moment the child had scrambled out of the window, 
and running fearlessly along the wide gutter, which 
has, as you see, an ornamental iron railing, she peeped 
in at him through the flower-pots standing on the win- 
dow-sill. 

** Hold, little one !” cried Franz, that’s a dangerous 
place for thee!” and his strong hand seized the child’s 
arm and lifted her in at the window. ‘‘ What says the 
frau mamma to such exploits?” 

‘*But mamma has gone out to buy breakfast, and 
locked me in, and I am so lonely! Often she leaves me 
there nearly all the day, and if I cry for hunger when 
she returns, oh! then sha is not kind! I heard thee 
singing through the wall; do let me come in here 
awhile.” 

‘* With all my heart,” Franz replied, and his strong 
hands set her in safety on the floor. ‘“‘See, we will 
leave the door open s0 mamma can see you when she 
returns. And here is a hornchen ; eat now while you 
wait for breakfast,” and so the little adventuress was 
rewarded for her escapade. 

Chirrup! these human beings don’t keep as good 
order among their babies as we sparrows! Never 
should I have ventured out of the nest while my 
mother was away after worms! Chirrup! 

‘* How nice it is in here!” cried Bettina presently, as 
she munched her roll. ‘‘What a pretty picture you 
have there! Who is that dear little boy, and why is it 
so shiny round his head?” | 

‘Why, do you not know, Bettina? That is a picture 
of the little Jesus.” 

But who is the little Jesus ?” asked Bettina. ‘‘ Heo 
looks at me as though he loved me; is hea reai little 
boy ?” 

Mein liebchen * cried Franz, with the tears filling 
his eyes, ‘‘thou dost not know how well he loves 
thee!” And thenin tender, simple words, he told her 
of the child Jesus, while she listened with wide opened 
eyes of wonder. I too, as 1 perched on the mignonette 
box, cried, ‘‘Chirrup! Yes; little Bettina, the good God 
loves us all right well. His little sparrows too are not 
forgotten! See, now, whata good friend he has sent 
us both! Chirrup!” 

**Oh, I love that dear little Jesus!” cried the child, 
as Franz ceased speaking. ‘“‘If he would but come 
and sfay with m- when I am lonely. Will he come 
from heaven if I ask him ?” 

What Franz would have replied I know not; for at 
the same instant Bettina’s mother entered the room ; a 
pretty, flaunting creature, arrayed in cheap finery. 

‘**But how came you here, Bettina, and the key in 
my pocket ?” she cried. 

‘*The child crept through the window, mein frau,” 
answered Franz. ‘‘ Let her sometimes visit me, will 
you not? I am fond of children, and I have no mother ; 
it is lonely for me too.” 

‘Oh, if you like. You wiil find her troublesome 
enough before long,” she answered carelessly. ‘‘Come, 
Bettina, and have your breakfast.” 

-‘*No, I want to stay here,” pouted the child, bury- 
ing her head on Franz’s shoulder. ‘‘ He loves me.” 

‘* But I shall not love thee if thou art not an obedient 
child,” said Franz. ‘‘The litile Jesus ever obeyed his 
mother.” 

**Oh! did he?” she answered. ‘* Well, then, I will 


* My darling, 


obey too. Auf wiedersehen To-morrow I may come 
again?” 

‘This afternoon, if the frau mamma is willing.” 

**Ohb, you are too good!” the young woman cried 
coquettishly. ‘‘ Meanwhile I can go to the concert at 
the Volksgarten ; is it agreed ?” 

With all my heart,” answered Franz soberly, and 
so the two went into the next room. Thus it came to 
pass that the child and Franz became great friends. 
They went to church together of a Sunday morning, 
and in the afternoon walked in the flelds by the river, 
and often of a bright day she kept him company in the 
Kiosque and shared his frugal dinner, and, best of all, 
morning and evening they knelt down together, and 
Bettina was taught for the first time to pray. Yes, 
they were indeed very happy together. Chirrup! 

The summer and autumn went by, and now came 
the nipping frosts of winter. It became too cold for 
Bettina to go to the Kiosque, poorly clad as she was, 
and many dull days she spent, with only her doll and 
a brightly-colored picture-book that Franz had given 
her to pass the lonely hours. Chirrup! Many times a 
day I flew to the window-sill to encourage her with a 
chirp, and many a good scolding I gave that worthless 
huzzy, her mother. I remembered now how her hus- 
band had been drawn io the conscription, and how, be- 
fore he went, she had promised him to amend her 
giddy ways and take good care of the child, whom she 
now neglected more and more. Ob, but I was angry 
with her! It was a thousand pities, indeed, that she 
could not comprehend the sparrow language. Chirrup! 

One winter’s night—shall I ever forget it ?—Franz 
was kept very late at the Kiosque. It was in the war 
times, and bulletins were issued every hour from the 
newspaper offices. The newsdealer who leased the 
Kiosque, and hired Franz to keep it, required him to 
remain until the theaters were out; so that of late he 
had seen Bettina oniy in the morning. 

On this night, then, he wasaway. JBettina’s mother 
had gone as usual to some common ball, and the child, 
after eating her scanty supper, had crept into bed. 
The candle burned beside the bed, near—too near—the 
poor patched curtains. I prayed that no chance 
draught might blow them into the flames. It was bit- 
terly cold; even I shivered through my feathers, and 
was glad to shelter myself from the piercing wind be- 
hind the mignonette pots. Suddenly, as I dozed, a 
strange, crackling sound awoke me. A stifling smoke 
filled the air with lurid clouds; then long tongues of 
flame darted out between Franz’s window and the 
next. Alas! the building is on fire, in the room of 
Bettina’s mother—the door locked—the woman at the 
ball—the child there alone! 

Frantic with terror, I flew at the closed window, 
heedless of scorched feathers, chirping with might 
and main, and tapping with my beak at the 
pave. In vain! in vain! Screams—cries arise in the 
building, and wildly tramping feet descend the stairs; 
everybody hastens to save himself, none remember 
Bettina. What can the poor little sparrow do to aid? 

Help, kind Heaven, for the child! 

And now who comes flying down the street scream- 
ing aloud? It is the mother! At iast she feels what it 
will be to lose the little one. But how can she get 
through the crowd and up the long stairs? ‘lhe alarm 
bell is ringing, the engines rattling up the street; none 
attend to her. In agony she wrings her hands, cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Will no one save my child?” ft 

At last! at last! this way comes Franz; tearing 
along, his face white as paper, his eyes gleamiog 
wildly. He darts up to the sobbing woman. “Give 
me the key!” he gasps, and snatching it from her 
hand he darts through smoke and flames up the stairs. 
Every window is illumined by the blaze within; clouds 
of smoke, crimson tinted, arise ; the air is filled with 
sparks of living fire. Will he never return? 

Oh! a great shout! Franz appears, a little scorched 
bundle in his arms. The crowd make way for him 
that he may reach the mother’s side. Together they 
go into the apothecary’s shop op the opposite side of 
the street; an¢, winged by an irresistibie desire to 
see the end, I followed them; regardless of the 
terrible tom-cat that lives there, and well-nigh made a 
mouthful of me the day before. , 

Tenderly Franz lays the little one on a sofa, while 
the mother, useless and helpless as ever, throws her- 
self on the ground ina screaming bysterics. The 
apothecary almost forces her away into a back room, 
and returns to aid Franz in succoring the senseless 
child. Scorched and blackened, one little hand a 
mass of burnt and quivering flesh from which the 
skin has dropped, it seems a cruel mercy to revive her. 

** Will she live ?” asks Franz in a breathless whisper. 

The kind apothecary shakes his head. ‘'I fear not— 
better not, perhaps.” 

Tears roll silently down Franz cheeks ; he «-lasps the 
little one closer in his arms, and raises his eyes to 
heaven. ‘‘Is she your sister?” asks the apothecary. 

Mine in Christ,” Franzanswers. ‘‘Ah—she moves! 


*“ Till we meet again.” A common German salutation at parting. 
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her eyes are opening! Bettine—my own little Bet- 
tine!” 

** Is it you, dear brother Franz?” the child murmurs 
faintly. ‘‘Oh I have had such aterrible dream! and 
ah! the pain—my heart, dear Franz! a knife seems to 
go through my heart! here, here it is!” aad she tried 
to lay ber unwounded hand on her reast. 

**Oh, itis as I feared, ‘‘ says the apothecary in a low 
voice. ‘‘Internal burns—she cannot live long. Shall 
you tell her?” 

Franz is silent; a look of agony passes over his 
face. Then he says, very low, but clear: “ Listen, 
my Bettina—my own little sister! Thou lovest the 
good God well; is it not so? Bettina !—how can I say 
it? Soon, very soon, my precious one, thou wilt be 
clasped in the arms of the loving Father, to be his 
little one forevermore. Ask him to keepa place for 
thy brother Franz!” 

‘“‘Am I really going to the good God?” whispers 
the child. ‘‘And will the little Jesus be there, 
smiling like thy picture? Oh bow happy! Nv more 
cold, then—no more lonely! Good night, dear 
brother, Iam so weary now. I will give thy message 
to-morrow to the loving God, our Father.” 

Deep silence now—all is over! Sad days for thee, 
poor lonely Franz, in thy garret room now rebuilt, 
where no little Bettina comes to cheer thee with fond 
ways, and merry, childish prattle. But for the little 
one, joy, light, bliss eternal! And ever when thou 
kneelest at prayer thou seemest to see her smiling on 
thee in heaven, from the arms of the loving God. 


AUNT PATIENCE’'S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


ID you ever try to build a fire? A real, useful 
fire, I mean; not a play fire out of doors, where 
the dry grass and twigs carry the flame faster than you 
want itto go sometimes. When the cool mornings 
make the house seem chilly and damp, and mamma is 
busy about the breakfast, perhaps you bring some 
kindlings and cheer the dining-room with a blaze that 
gives sparkle and warmth. You have learned you cannot 
make one stick burn alone, and you put three or four 
pine sticks, fuil of pitch, together, and light them with 
a match and a bit of paper, or a handful of shavings. 
And you know, too, that you must not lay them closely 
together, side by side, but must cross them and leave 
a chance for the air to blow through, for fire will not 
burn unless something comes in from the fresh air to 
feed it. Then what a good blaze you have. And you 
may even venture to put on a very hard stick, quite 
green and heavy it may be, and the heat of the smaller 
sticks will soon conquer it. 

With this experience you are prepared to build a fine 
missionary fire in your circle of friends. Two orthree 
of you get together—boys can do just as much as girls 
—bring in from the papers or missionary letters some 
good fresh news, to act like the oxygen on the fire, 
aud you'll soon kindle a bright fire. There are sick 
and very poor children, not far from you, who need 
warm garments for the winter, and when you carry 
them something to make them more comfortable you 
can speak to them about our dear Saviour, and they 
will believe your words if your acts are like his. You 
can prepare patchwork to be sent to our hard-working 
missionary teachers in the South, who are striving to 
teach the colored people how to take care of them- 
selves, and find it very difficult to get the materials for 
the children to sew, or the time to prepare them prop- 
erly. You may filla box for the children of some dis- 
tant home missionary, where dolls, books, toys, rib- 
bons, and pretty things, are as rare as snow in summer. 

You may gather your pennies for the poor children 
in New York, for a library to send to a little Sunday 
school far out on the prairies, or for some cripple who 
needs a crutch; there are endless needs like these. 
And besides all there is to do in our own land, there is 
a beautiful work for you to do for distant lands. 
The boys, bow good their strong hands are to lift, their 
ready feet to run, and their good sense to suggest 
plans. They can read to the girls as they sew, carve 
useful and ornamental things, gather nuts and sell 
them. Let me hear of some glowing missionary fires. 

Yesterday as I was walking with your uncle I said, 
** See that little pony and great black dog.” 

‘* Which is the pony and which is the dog?” said he. 

And a little distance away it was really difficult to say 
which was the larger. The pony was drawing a 
basket phaeton, and in it was the driver, a boy about 
nine or ten years old, perhaps, and two little children 
he was taking to ride. I know you would all like to 
see it, and most of you would like a ride with it; and it 
made me wonder whether it was a good, generous, 
pony carriage, and took little boys and girls to drive 
who have not many pleasures of that kind, or whether 
it followed the example of too many of the large car- 
riages, and rolled only up to doors that are quite ac- 
customed to such things. I did not know the young 
driver, but he looked very much like one of my favor- 


ite nephews, and if it belongs to any of my young 
people I know that it is a missionary pony. 


Matawan, N. J. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I did not see my letter in the paper, bat I think you mean to have 
me for a niece because you sent me a card with Aund Patience on it. 
I want to say, ** Thank you,” fur that and for the little paper. I 
wanted to write you another letter before, but I had to wait till one! 
of my aunties came to write it for me. I am only five years old. 
Mamma reads the letters to me every Sanday. Would you like to 
have Mabel for a niece? She is two years old. and the sweetest 
little thing, She doesn’t talk any—juset kisses and kisses when she 
wants anything! I had a tea-party, and mamma eaid it was nice to 
give my two pretty chairs to the /ittle girl and Mabel, and sit on a 
bench myself, and when Mabel saw me give up my chair she wanted 
to give the little girl hers too. 

I «end you ten cents fur Charity to give the man who send; the 
little girle and boys out West. Papa says maybe we shall live out 
West some time, and wouldn't it be fanny If he should send us one? 
Aunt Jennie gave me the ten centa. Does somebody give Trixie al) 
her money? learned some pennies once sewing carpet-rags for 
grandmamma. 

Aunt Jennie eays this letter is too long, but you need not print it 
if you think so. I have ever eo many other things to tell you. 

Your affectionate niece, D. 


A dear little girlie who asks for what she wants so 
beautifully is just the sort «f little girl I want for a 
niece. I saw alittle girl much older than that once 
who began to whimper and cry, and her mother said, 
‘* Why, darling, what is it; what do you want?” The 
little girl said nothing, but whimpered and cried still 
more. Then her father said, ‘‘ What is it?” and when 
everybody in the room was wondering what the child 
wanted she at last sobbed out, ‘‘I want another bis- 
cuit.” If it had been my child I think I should have 
said, ‘‘ If you cannot express your wants in any more 
human way I think you would better have your meals 
in the shed with the dog and the cat, for we cannot 
have such unpleasant noises and looks about us.” 
You see how much use there is in setting a good ex- 
ample. Mabel will copy your ways before you think 
of it, and I am glad, for her sake, you were 80 ready to 
be generous. Trixie has not earned much money yet, 
but she enjoys that money which she does earn better 
than any other. 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

I have wanted to be one of your nieces for a longtime. Now! 
won't wait any longer, because I want to help the poor children who 
have no bomes. My brothers Walter and Milton have written to you, 
and we each send five cents. 

l am alittle girl seven years old. Christmas was my birthday. I 
do not go to day school, but I expect to go next Fall. Mamma 
teaches me at home. I can epell and read, and am learning to write. 
I can add, too, and have begun to learn the multiplication table. | 
hope you will get money enough to get homes for all the poor chil- 
dren. Papa did not give us this money. We took it from our say- 
ing-boxee. MABEL. 


I think your school has begun now, and I wonder 
whether you are able to subtract and multiply. Of 
course I cannot eapect you have got so far as division: 
except to divide your treats very generously with your 
brothers, to whom please give my love. 


JERSEY City, July T, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received the card you sent me at Christmas. Itis so pretty! I 
thank you ever so much for it. Excuee me for not writing before, 
bat I have been )usy at echool until two weeks ago. Now we have 
vacation. wanteto knowif she can be one of your niecer. 
Give my love and thie card to Trixie and tell her I have been pro- 
moted. Vies*e give thie money to Charity. Accept love and a kiss 
from Your loving miece, J. B. 


Yes, indeed; Lulu can be my niece; but ask her, 
please, to send her full name and address. Thank you 
for giving me yours so plainly. You have had a good 
vacation, | hope, and have begun school again with 


real pleasure. 
Witton, Me. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Tam alittle girl eight years oll and wonld like to be one of your 
nieces, if you will have me. My papa takes The Christian Union, 
and | like to read the letters in the Writing Deak. I am going to send 
five cents to help the poor little boys into nice, warm homes. One 
of our neighbors was burned out last month. They were very poor 
people; they lost everything they had. They hav® got their loses al- 
moet male up. I will tell you what | have got for pets. I have got 
five cats, and a colt, and a horse, called Kittie, that I can drive. I go 
to school, and study reading and epelling and writing and arithmetic 
and geography. fam afraid my letter is getting too long, so I mnat 
close. From your loving niece, Grace E 8. 


If I should go to Wilton, as I once did when I wasa 
little girl, I should look out for an eight-year-old girl 
driving a horse, and I should ask for a ride; I am sure 
I should; for, as I remember it, there are lovely drives 
there, and then I could hear the names of the cats. 


Wromawock N. Y., April 2, 1889, 
Dear Aunt Patwunce: 

1 am a little girl five years old, and my name is Eva. I live in the 
Wyomanock Seminary and go to schoo! every day. I study French 
and Eoglish. Mademoiselle came here from Paris two years ago, 
and now her little niece, four years old, is coming here from Paris to 
live and be my playmate. I shall let her have my dolly and pretty 
booke if she is careful of them, I can speak French bat she cannot 
talk English. Will you call us both your nieces if we are good? 
I wish you would come and see us. I never knew you till to-day. 

I shall be so happy if you answer my letter. So will mamma. 

I send you a card, which my Sanday-schoo! teacher gave me 

Will you cali me your darling niece, Eva BEe.e. 


I have kept your letter all this time, hoping you 
would send me your playmate’s name and some more 
of your own, forI think you forgot a little of it. I 


think your home must be a very nice place, for I have 
had many good little letters from there. I often wish 
I was a girl and lived in a seminary or college. 


MATTAWANA, Pa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My sister Ida wrote to youa year ago,and now lI want to write 
too. I was ten years old on the 1*thof February, and my papa gave 
me a strong two-bladed pocket-knife for a birth-day present. Last 
year I went with papa to a mountain several miles away to gather 
huckleberries. It was hard climbing, but we found plenty of berries. 
Late in the afternoon a thunder-storm came up, and we barried off 
the mountain. We came to a new log-house that waa built in a gap 
of the mountain and stayed there til! the rain waa over. 

There are two sand mines aboat two miles from my home, where 
nice white sand is dag out of the hill side and is sent on the railroad 
to PittsLurg, where it is made into giae-. 

I like to read the letters frum your n@phews and nieces, and I read 
some o° the stories in The Christian Union; bat I like best to have 
mamma tell them to me, because then | can understand them better- 

I have one sister and two brothers. Clarence is six years old and 
Herman is nearly six months old. 

Your neplew, Mavrice E. Y. 


What else beside sand is used in making glass? 
Who knows how long glass has been used, and how it 
was discovered? What would you say if, in the richest 
house you knew, there were only lattice-work win- 
dows that let the cold in as well as the light? Yet 
that was all the means of lighting people used to bave. 

Once I was on a mountain far up above the clouds 
that hung over the valley, and it was both strange and 
beautiful to look down upon them. When 1 was on 
Mount Washington the clouds were rushing over us 
and around us like a horizontal rain. Some one now 
talks of clouds as meteors, but I Anew those clouds 
were very moist, like a ‘‘ drizzlingrain,” ora ‘‘Scotch 
mist.” 


Affectionately, PaTIEgNoB. 


. BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 12. 

Something that in poetic fiction belongs to one of the goddesees, 
and is referred to by Homer, Virgil and Milton. It is also connected 
with the heavens. It is of various forms, and is known by a word of 
two syllables, or of one syllable. In the Bible it is spoken of by Joh, 
Moses, David, Solomon, Isaiah, Ezekie!, Daniel, Hosea, Amos, Micah, 
and St. John the Evangelist. 

What is it? 

To what goddess does it belong? 

How ia it connected with the heavens ? 

In what forms is it made? 

Give some Bible references. F. Burnes Smith. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 9. 


An Eag. Is. lix., 5; Job vi., 6; Deut. xxii., 6; Job xxxix., li, Is. 
lix., 5; Jer. xvii.. 11; Luke xi., 12. 

[t ia need in varnish and cement; also for clarifying. Physicians 
apply both yolk and white to various purposes—jaundice, antidote 
for poisons, preparation of emulsions, etc. 

The exe is a favorite emblem of the Resurrection. 


PUZZLES. 


ENIGMA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
39 letters. 

19, 37, 20, 27, 3, 17, a theological writer. 

12, 6, 34, 28, the auther of a stirring war lyric. 

2, 27, 16, 8, 10, a poet and author. 

25, 39, 4, 31, 38, 9, 33, 15, 36, a familiar novelist. 

9, 14, 23, 26, 35, 1, a theological writer of sixty years ago. 

11, 15. 24, 30, 13, 22, 18, 33, a poet who sings of farm life. 

32, 7, 23, 5, 21, a poem (to his wife) by a poet who has for most of 
his life been a banker as wel). 

The whole is Walton's eetimate of Francis Bacon. 

CAARACTERISTIC INITIALS, 
Careful Administrator. 
Character De'ineator. 
Original Wonder. 
Notorious Wisdom. 
Railing Infidel. 
Most Acceptable Lecturer. 
ROHMBOID. 

Across, 1. A Turkish coin. 2. A stone, 3. Aseal, 4. A surgical 
instrument. 5. Lawful. 

Down, 1. A vowel, 2 An abbreviation. 3. A step. 4, Contain- 
ing narration. 5. An obsolete word meaning asmal! organ. 6. A 
mark. 7. A Hebrew measnre. 8. An abbreviation. 9. A consonant. 

Emma WAGLI. 


D. 


Trix.” 


CORKSCREW PUZZLE. 

Toemit. Piane surface. Precise. Anisiand. To 

At that time. A ema); 

Any limited time. My whole is the science 
Eva Lynn, 


Part'y open. 
yawn. Tothrive. A number. An entrance. 
distance. A smal! nail. 
of law. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF 8EPT. 21. 
Numerical Enigma.— 
** Heaven is above all yet; there sits a Judge 
That no king can corrupt.” 
Spelling Leason.—Pomegranate, Cotton, Weever, Parrakeet, Tor- 
toise, Manatee, Gangrene. 
Charade, — Whippoorwill. 


Giraffe 11. Racoon. 12. Hyena. 


Square Worda. 
co yY FANE YEw 
ORA AME L EW E 
YOr:E NEC K WEE 
ELKE 
Dowble H 
DOE 
HOLLY 
PERIDOT 
WIoDERN 
EAR 


Initials: Horace, Young, Pan, Tuilsco. 
Answers received from Frank May. 
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| Drop-Letter Puzzle.—\. Orang-outanpe 2. Rhinoceros. 8. Kan 
| garoo. 4. Flamingo, 5. Pheasant 6. Mastodon. 7. Hippopotam tf 
8. Dromedary. 9%. Deere 
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LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 
THE YOKE OF CHRIST. 
By Henry Warp 

Take my yoke upon you, api leain of me; for I am meek and 
lowly in heart ; ani ye shal! find rest un'o your souls, For my ycke 
is easy and my burden is ligh:.”—Matt. xi., 29, 30, 

HRIST’S yoke, Christ’s burden, the load which 
is laid upon his people—these are but the neces- 
sary means of disciplining, of developing, of employ- 
ing strength that would otherwise be useless. Strength 
is good for nothing unless we can display it, apply it, 
use it; and when a Christian man takes the yoke of 
Christ upon himself it is not that he may be restricted 
of his liberty ; it is that he may have an opportunity 
of showing his Christian power. When a man takes 
Christ’s load behind him it is not for the sake of 
drudgery ; it is that he may be something, and do 
something ; and an unyoked man, an unloaded man, in 
this world, is a man that is good for nothing ; wild, un- 
broken, useless, Men are of valuc just in proportion 
as they are broken well and put to their work, and are 
willing and are taught to draw, to carry, to bear, to 
endure. For there is not! in the faculties of man, any 
more than there isin the brute powers of animals, a 
provision in and of themselves for their exercise. 
Their adaptation to the conditions of life, their enlarge- 
ment, depends upon some such discipline, some repres- 
sion, some restraint, some making of the channel in 
which the man must act, some confinement thereto, some 
difficulties, some duties that are in the first instance 
painful, some pleasures to be forborne for the sake of 
higher pleasures to be enjoyed. Every faculty, every 
sentiment, every power of the mind of man, needs this 
special culture. There is a Christian education; and 
no man is a man that has not had it in a greater orless 
degree. Children are children for two reasons: 
—first, from immaturity, and justas much because 
they have not been yoked or burdened. We say ofa 
man, ‘‘ He is a man for that place.” And why? He 
has had expericnce; he has had discipline; he has 
been through a great dealin his life. We pick out 
men that have been batiered a good deal, burdened a 
good deal, and tried a good deal, and have not broken 
down under the process, but have worked Lueir way 
through it, and up above it. And we want just such 
men. In other words, when you are judging of prac- 
tical things, and looking after a man who is suitable 
for situations of trouble and responsibility, you ask 
for a man that has been yoked, that has had loads to 
draw, and has drawn them. ‘ An inexperienced man 
will not do,” you say; ‘“‘he may turn out well, and he 
may not;” but when a man has been tried, when a man 
has been proved, people say of him, ‘‘ He is every inch 
aman.” And what is this but recognizing, in prac- 
tical life, in common affairs, the very thing that the 
Master teaches—this great lesson that our worth is 
proved and developed and implied by the things that 
we do and suffer? 
If a man is brought up to take the yoke; if he is so 
instructec that the yoke is a part of his idea of life, 
that will lead to one class of results. Butif, on the 
other hand, he has this secret feeling in him: ‘1 will 
have health; I will have ease; I will have means; | 
will have everything that shall make me happy,” and 
if he has celerity of resource to avoid difficulties, if 
his thought of life is to build for himself tabernacles 
here, where he may abide, without going down to the 
foot of the mountain where men are possessed of de- 
mons, and seeking to relieve them, and taking his part 
in the common experiences of his fellows, he violates 
the fundamental conception which God had in making 
him. For that man is not happy who says, ‘‘I will be 
happy ;” and that man is not without evil who says, 
‘*] will avoid evil.” ‘That maa conforms to God's re- 
vealed laws, and to Christ’s declared laws, who says, 
**] will take God’s yoke, I will accept God’s load and 
burden, and my idea of life shall be, not how much | 
may evade of troub'e, and how muci: I may inherit of 
joy, but how I may take the path of duty, and walk 
along that path, not refusing, but accepting ell the 
trials and difficulties and sufferings which may come 
upon me, making up my mind that I will labor for 
God and Christ and my fellow men in that place 
where my lot is cast by divine providence, whether it 
be high or low; whether it be with abundance or with 
poverty ; whether it be in obscurity or in eminence and 
conspicuity ; whatever my companionship may be, and 
how different soever it msy be from my ideals.” That 
man conforms to the Scripture injunction who says, 
‘* My business is to take the path of duty, and to do 
the things that belong to me every day, without com- 
plaining, without murmuring, without wondering why 
my load was thus and so, but accepting it every day, 
beginning in the morning and saying, ‘ Lord, here is 
my neck ; I take the yoke; put the load behind me; I 
will not look nor question ; I will draw whatever thou 
dost harness me to; and my business is, with patience 
and submission, te repeat this every day of my whole 
life.’” That is to be your idea of living. You are to 
recognize it as your dyty to bring pride, vanity, reason, 


the affections, the moral] sentiments, all that you have, 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, and to say to him, ‘‘I conse 
crate all these things to thee, not only sentimentally 
but practically, every day, to be employed as thou wilt 
have me employ them, and I accept thy providence as 
the revelation of thy will, and give myse!f patiently, 
soul and body, to thy work.” 

Which 1s the happier life? Christ says, Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and [I will give you rest. If he had stopped there, 
two thirds of the world would have rushed to him; 
because the world is heavy laden. It is a sad world, 
There is a great deal of crying in it and a great 
deal of dry crying; and untearful sorrow is harder to 
bear than wet sorrow. There isa great deal that is 
down deeper than the eyes can touch; forthe eye, 
like the pump, goes but a little way; and there is many 
and many a well that is far below its reach. The 
world is full of troubles; and many of them are com- 
pound troubles. It is as though men put their hearts 
out at interest for trouble, and it was compound 
interest; andif Christ had said to us, *‘ At last the 
way is opened : come unto me, all that ye labor and are 
heavy luden, and I will give you rest,” the whole 
world, with one outcry, would have rushed and 
pressed after him. They have been prevented from 
doing it only by the explanation which he gives, 
“Take my yoke upon you.” That is justthe thing 
the men have been trying to get off. That they 
might be relieved of it has been the burden of their 
prayers. They have been praying, ‘‘ Lord, remove this 
burden; Lord, take the yoke from my neck; how 
long O Lord, how long?” The husband has prayed over 
against the wife, and the wife has prayed over against 
the husband. Children have prayed; parents have 
prayed ; companions have prayed ; business men have 
prayed. Troubles in the church have led Christians to 
pray. Ministers have seen difficulties and prayed over 
against them. And all the time God has been saying, 
*‘Come, take my yoke”; and the church has been 
responding, ‘ Lord, lift off the yoke.” The church of 
Christ yet feels that the way of peace is a way of indul- 
vent picasaotness. While Carist has been inviting men 
to come to him and find rest, and has been explaining 
that he meant to give it to then by putting his yoke on 
them, that they might have something to draw, they, not 
understanding it, have been waiting forsome divine 
cfluence ; some wonder of joy and love in their heart ; 
some spark and flame that shall shine brighter and 
blaze higher. While they have been standing still and 
looking for rest to come to them, the Saviour has been 
saying, ‘‘Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me; 
for Iam meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” There he found his rest. Great 
was the rest of Jesus. Great was that rest out of 
which, when his own coming woes were full before 
him, he spoke to his disciples, andsaid, ‘‘I give you 
my peace—that which I am enjoying and possessing.” 
He, witha home, without a house ora household, 
without means of support, a beneficiary (for the greater 
part of our Saviour’s ministerial life was one which 
depended upon the charitiesof those that were with 
him) had learned to bear God’s yoke; and he had rest, 
peace ; and that he promised to his disciples, and he 
said to them, ‘‘Come unto me, and learn of me, and 
you shall find rest to your souls.” 

It would be very interesting if we could now re- 
verse this matter. The best things in the church are 
never known. The best testimonies are scarcely ever 
gotten. I should like, if it were in my power, to call 
upon men from the world who have made outward pros- 
perity the supreme end of their life, and who have 
come to be seventy or eighty years of age, and I should 
like to question them, and have them reply honestly to 
my interrogatories, and bear witness as to whether 
their life had been one that poured peace and joy and 
gladness into their souls. They have gone upon the 
supposition that they should parry disagreeable things, 
and that they should seek things that were agreeable ; 
and if these men are prosperous that meant to be happy 
by having their own way, I should like to extract from 
them answers to the following questions: Has the life 
that you have had given you peace? Have you had 
rest? Have the plans that you marked out for your- 
selves, as one by one you accomplished them, afforded 
you the happiness you anticipated? There was the 
exhilaration of accomplishment, of having succeeded ; 
but, after all, when you look upon your life, is the 
retrospect one that satisfies you? Has it been good 
enough for your soul, for your manhood? Have you 
had all that you wanted ? 

Oa the other hand, I should like to call up over 
against these witnesses old men that have gone through 
life having no will of their own, and serving God witb- 
out wealth or eminent distinction, and get their testi- 
mony. You have had sickness; you have had be- 
reavements; you have had great losses; your pride 
has been under very severe trials; you have had your 
cares and burdens; you have your doubts and fears 
and anxieties; but God has upheld you all the way 


through life. Now look back and bear witness before 
his people. Has the way in which he has led you 
been a way of peace and of prosperity? Is it enough 
that you have been a Christian, and trusted in God, 
and believed in him, and waited for his providences ? 
Has it paid you? And if you had your life to live 
over again would you live in just the same way, only 
more abundantly? There are moments, as in revivals, 
in which Christians rise up and say, ‘‘I have had more 
joy in a single hour than I ever before had in my whole 
life.” Thatis very well. I think, however, that it is 
the least valuable part of Christian testimony ; for in 
these high excitements there is much joy that is not 
characteristic of piety. It,does not decide any- 
thing in one way or another; and though it is 
interesting testimony to say that in the fruition 
of social and religious privileges men have very 
high enjoyments, it never goes so far as the testi- 
mony of the man who, in sickness, and poverty, 
and bankruptcy, and overthrow, and disappointment, 
rises up and says, ‘‘ God has been good to me. If it 
had not been for my hope in Christ I could not have 
lived. He has led me in the right way. I think he 
has been preparing me for home and for glory. I 
thank him for my troubles. I have had joy all my 
life long. Though I seem to have had a troublesome 
life, 1 bear witness that really in carrying Christ’s 
yoke and burden I have had rest in my soul.” 

That is a testimony to the honor and glory of God, 
not only, but it is a testimony that is revelatory of 
the effects of carrying the ourden and yoke of Christ. 

Let men of pleasure bear their witness; let men of 
wealth bear theirs; let worldlings bear theirs; ye that 
are Christ’s ought to be able to rise up and say, ‘‘We 
bear witness that the yoke is easy, that the burden is 
light, and that taking them voluntarily and carrying 
them cheerfully brings rest to our souls.” — 


GETHSEMANE:' 


By Lyman ABBOTT. .- 


EVERENTLY, as with unsandled feet and uncov- 
ered head, we approach the most sacred spot on 
earth ; the most sacred scene in human history. For 
what epoch in the individual's history is more sublimely 
and solemnly sacred than the hour wheu a soul, made 
solitary by its sorrow, cut off by the bitterness of a 
grief which no other heart can comprehend from all 
human fellowship, wrestles alone in the darkness with 
the invisible foe, and finds its succor and its strength 
in the sweet and strange surprise which comes in the 
morping’s revelation; when it learns that the dark- 
robed angel of sorrow and of dread was God’s messen- 
ger bringing the best but least comprehended gift of 
his love, the gift of love’s travail ? What more sub- 
limely and solemnly sacred cpoch in human history 
then that in which the Son of God, bearing not only 
the burdens of his own sorrowful life, not only 
the burdens of his disciples and his heart-broken 
mother, but the burdens of a sin-burdened and sorrow- 
stricken world of humanity, wrestles with the nameless 
implacable enemy, and vanquishes him by recognizing 
in him God’s messenger and surrendering himself to 
the coming sorrow because it is his Father’s will? The 
nearest and truest of Christ’s friends remain apart from 
him at this hour. It is not strange that we cannot 
come near. No one can hope to interpret Christ's 
Gethsemane; no one can hope by analysis to eompre- 
hend it. All we can hope to do is, by the light 
which this experience of our Lord and master throws 
on life, to read more truly and interpret more perfectly 
our own Gethsemane. 

No imaginary anguish was this, undergone as an ex- 
ample for us; no conflict between two wills—a divine 
andahuman. Such ecclesiastical refinements surviv- 
ing from the scholasticism of the Middle Ages are far 
from the pathetic simplicity of the Gospel narrative. 
We see this divine man going down into the valley of 
the shadow of death, as we also in our pilgrimage have 
to go down into this same valley; beset by the same 
dread, tormented by the same doubts, darkened by the 
same terrible distress and questionings. Only thus can 
we conceive the agony in the garden; only thus can 
we draw any inspiration or hope from it to sustain 
us in our own hours of lesser agony. 

Jesus was in the prime of manhood; life was just 
opening for him; his soul was eager in his work and 
conscious of rare capacity to perform it, and death hov- 
ered over him with dart in hand to strike him down. 
Life was as dear to him as it ever is to us, and 
from life with all its possibilities he must go through 
a doorway beset by innumerable unnatural horrors. 
His prophetic vision saw the cruelty, the shame, the 
physical torment, the spiritual tortures of the Passion 
close at hand. . To his own anguish was added that of 
others vicariously borne; his mother’s grief, his dis- 
ciples’ dejection and desertion, the doom of his loved 
country, which he had vainly striven to avert, and the 
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future perils, conflicts, and defeats of his church. Be- 
yond all this there might have been some dim vision of 
a final millennial glory. But if we may judge anything 
of his experience from our own, in such an hour as 
this the darkness of the immediate present obscured, 
if it did not utterly hide, the glories of the remote future. 
To all this was added the torment inflicted by unloving 
hearts—the kiss of Judas, the denial of Peter, the de- 
sertion by the disciples, the cry of ‘‘Crucify him!” 
from the people whom be loved, and died to save, and 
to all this a prophetic anticipation of future betrayals, 
denials, crucifixions, through long ages yet to come. 
Add to this the questioning whether he were right in 
yielding himself to such a seemingly useless sacrifice. 
He laid down bis own life—no man took it from him. 
He might easily have escaped; not yet had the glim- 
mering torches of the soldiers begun to shine through 
the foliage of the trees; not yet bad their tramp been 
heard through the silent streets of the sleeping city, 
nor down the declivity which led to the valley ef the 
Kidron. Fly, sufferer, fiy!—whby not?—and wait a 
better time to do the work of saving the debased nation 
from its impending fate. Such an hour of human paisa 
and weakness is the tempter’s opportunity. Then, if 
ever, he comes with whispered suggestions of God’s 
indifference or malevolence, or with whispered doubts 
whether there be a God at ail, and the heavens seem 
brass above us and prayer brings no response. 

Such ere some of the elements that enter into ocr 
own hours of spiritual agony. Into his entered another 
clement which the Scriptures only dimly suggest, but 
which our spiritual expenence cannot interpret; into 
this hour was concentrated the burden of the world’s 
sin and the remorse which belonged to other hearts. 
To see as in the revelation of an instantaneous 
vision the dark deeds and darker thoughts of genera- 
tions past and gencrations yet to come; to turn from 
the setting sun of the past to the rising sun of the 
future, and alike in the night and jin the morning hori- 
zon of history eee only written the deep damnation of 
a lost world; and then to feel the dark pall of this ac- 
cursed load settling strangely down upon the soul—a 
soul whose divine purity trembled with unutterable 
horror at the lightest thought of sin—this, infi- 
nitely more than human experience, is incapable of 
any Other interpretation than that which it receives 
from the superhuman agony of bim who for our sakes 
endured it. 

It was not a sign of human weakness that in such an 
hour as this Christ sought for human sympathy; this 
desire for fellowship in hours of darkness and of sor- 
row is one of the desires of love, and is strongest in 
the hearts in which love is the richest. It was strong 
in him. Thrice he rose from bis knees and went tw 
sce if the three friends who had witnessed his glory on 
the Mount of Transfiguration were watching with him 
and praying with bim in the hour of his wrestling with 
Satan and with death; and they were sleeping. 
Strange! and yet is it not always so? Does not every 
heart know its own bitterness? Does not every soul 
know its own burden? It is only the lighter sorrows 
that we easily share with others. What wife does not 
know some interior griefs which her husband cannot 
help her bear, no matter how strong and how loving 
he may be? What husband does not carry in his 
heart some cares and anxicties which he cannot, if he 
wouid, disclose to the wife at his side? Who has not 
sometimes lain awake, kceping back the tears, fighting 
down the fears, chaining and holding back the devour- 
ing doubts, while all else in the hov se—mother, fatber, 
child, friend—were quietly, serenely, sleeping? We 
will take all the belp we can from human hearts that 
love us, but after we have taken all that they can give 
there must still be hours when they will sleep while we 
wait, and watch, and wrestle. 

How long Christ’s wrestling continued the disciples do 
not tell us, and perhaps did not even know. Sometimes 
with us the life is well-nigh spent before we learn the 
truth which Christ learned in that midnight hour, mak- 
ing him strong through suffering that Le might 
strengthen us: the truth that sorrow also comes from 
God; the truth that. the cup which Pilate and Caiaphas 
and Herod may join together in mingling and present- 
ing is ‘‘the cup which my Father giveth me ;” the truth 
that sorrow springs not out of the ground, but is God’s 
messenger of grace either to sanctify us or to ordain 
us that we may sarctify others. How long a break 
there was between the beginning and the consumma- 
tion of Christ’s prayer we do not know. Months and 
years sometimes intervene in our own praying before 
from the cry, ‘‘If it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me,” we are able to rise into the prayer, ‘‘ Not my will, 
but thine, be done.” This is not the spirit of mere 
submission, yielding to the inevitable. Even now 
Christ could have asked his Father for twelve legions 
of angels, and they would have been given him, and 
the feeble forces who came to arrest him would have 
been scattered as claff before the wind. Nay, he had 
but to summon the Galileans in Jerusalem, who within 
the week had received him with Hosannas, and a mob 


to rescue would have responded which no temple 
police could have withstood. But now he no longer 
desired that the cup should pass from him. A 
higher and holier desire filled his heart—a desire for 
strength to do and bear what his Father willed. O 
God, in my trial hour, let not my will be done; I know 
not what is right; Iam not strong to do the right ; God 
is my wisdom, he knows; God is my strength, he 
shall give ae power; let thy will be done in me, for 
me, by me!” This was the victory of his Gethsemane; 
this is the victory of ours; the only victory with which 
we should ever be content to end the struggle. This 
victory, Once Wov, never can be lost again. In all the 
terrible experiences of the Passion, Christ never 
wavered, hesitated, faltered, or showed signs of fear. 
He not only endured the cross but despised the shame. 
Blessed is he who, following Christ into Gethsemane, 
follows him out of it by the same door: the door of a 
supreme eonsecration to his Father’s will ; the door of 
a prayer which seeks not to change the divine will to 
the human, but the human will to the will divine; a 
spirit of prayer which ushers the soul out of the dark- 
ness of dread and doubt into the glorious experience 
of him who rejoices in tribulation, knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience a hope that can never make ashamed. 

Only life can interpret life; but perhaps these words 
may help to evoke in some bearts an experience which 
will enable them better to appreciate what we can 
never fully understand, this mystic story of Christ’s 
battle and Christ’s victory. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


Tae Statve at Wooiwicn.—The 
erection of the monument on the green in front of the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, to the memory 
of the Prince Imperial, is being proceeded with. The 
larger of the two blocks of polished granite on which 
the statue will rest bears the followirg inscription: 
‘* Napoleon, Prince Imperial, born in Paris March 16, 
1856; killed fighting in South Africa June 1, 1879. 
Gentleman Cadet, Royal Military Academy, from Nov. 
18, 1872, to Feb. 15, 1875. Erected by upward of 
25 000 officers and men from all branches of her Majes- 
ty’s forces." The statue will be of bronze, and rather 
larger than life size. The granite blocks will also 
bear four bronze eagles, and four wreaths inclosing 
the letter ‘‘N,” the whole being surmounted by a 
crown and four copies of the motto of the Royal Artil- 
lery. The statue will be unveiled soon after the re- 
assembling of the gentlemen cadets after the autumn 
vacation. —[{ London Times. 

—The Washington Monument is to be utilized by the Signal 
Service, who expect to have a permanent station atits seum- 
mit. The absence of all surface currents at a height of 550 
feet will greatly aseist the accuraey of observations and the 
study of atmospheric phenomena. The Service are also to 
have a new station on Pike's Peak: a stone building, forty- 
four by twenty-nine feet, containing an office, reception and 
dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms, to cost in all $4,000. 
Everything about the structure and its furnishing, saving the 
stone, has to be carried up a mountain trail of fifteen miles, 
and indicating a rise of 8,000 feet. 

—A large number of men and boats are employed on the 
coast of the penineula of Lower Califorria engaged in the 
black pear! fishery. (ieneral traders and otbers living in that 
region furnish the apparatus and means to conduct these 
searches after the rare gem, on the stipulation that all found 
shall be disposed of to them at certain specified rates. The 
San Francisco ‘‘Chronicle” estimates that a year’s operations 
in diving for black pearls will produce gems enough to foot 
up from $500,000 to #1,000,000.—[ Exchange. 

—The excavations in the Roman Forum are finished, and 
19,000 squure feet of ground laid open to light and traffic. 
For the first time since the fall of the Cesars the Via Sacra 
wes travereed by the populace for its entire length, from the 
beginning at the Colosseum to the end at the Capitol. 

—With regard to ‘‘ Le Prophéte,” which is down on the 
operatic programune for the winter season, a German journal 
says: ‘*‘ Meyerbeer originally intended a great part of the 
music In‘ Le Prophéte’ to form part of a Biblical opera 
having Moses for its hero. On the production of Kossini's 
* Moise’ he abandoned the idea. The war song of the Ana- 
baptists was to have been a war song of the people of Israel, 
and the march in the fourth act was, in the origioal plan of 
the composer, to have been sung by the Jews in celebration 
of their delivery from Egyptian bondage.” 

—The Berlin Botanical Garden lately exhibited a specimen 
of the giant-flower of Sumatra, the biggest flower in the 
world. It measured tea feet in circumference and more than 
three in diameter. 

—At Beyrout, Syria, recently was found a bronze statuette 
of a female figure crowned with a crescent. Coe hand holds 
an oar inscribed in Phcenician characters ‘ To the Sidoni- 
ans,’ and the figure is conjectured to represent the goddess 
Astarte, of the time of the Seleucide. 

—The Krupp factories at Essen do the biggest gun basiness 
ja the world. They use 429 boilers, 458 steam engines, 82 
steam hammers, 1,556 furnaces, produce 300,000 tons of steel 
and 26,000 tons of iron yearly, and employ a population of 
15,700. 

—Meissonicr is now in Venice painting a scene in Saint 
Mark's, where a procession of children are advancing to kiss 


the feet of the figure of a eaint. If Meissonier carries out 
this picture with bis usual microscopic finish we may expect 
to see for the first time a painted kiss, and we are naturally 
curious to see what it will look like. 

—The clasees of the National Academy schools, the Art 
Students’ League, and the Women’s Art Department of the 
Cooper Union, reopened last week in this city. 

—Bastien Le Page, painter of the realistic ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” 
js now at work on an ‘ Opbelia” for the next Paris salon. 

— The Salmagundi Sketch Club of New York city announce 
that their fifth annual black and white exhibition will open 
to the public at the National Academy of Design on Saturday, 
Dee. 2, and close on Friday, Dec. 22. 

—Since work was recommenced on the Washington menu” 
ment, ecventy-six courses of stone have been laid, which 
makes the present height 302 feet; 253 feet more are to be 
added, before they may place the capstone. 

—The Pennsylvania Railroad Co. have just satisfactorily 
tested a system of electric lighting for paseenger coaches. A 
soft, bright, and steady light was obtained. and the experi- 
ment pronounced a success by the railroad officials and 
electricians who were on the train. 

—Wagner is in Venice recuperating from his attack of 
* Parsifal.” He will remain in [taly through the winter. 

—The two latest and greatest musical works of Kurope are 
to be heard in New York this winter. Mr. Theodore Thomas 
has secured Gonod’s ‘‘ Redemption,” for performance by 
the New York Chorus Society, and he has also in his posses 
sion @ manuscript copy of the third act of Wagouer’s 
** Parsifal,” selections from which are to be given the coming 
season by the Brooklyn Philbarmonic Society. 


Hooks and Authors. 


HERBERT SPENCER AS A POLITICAL PHILOSOPHER”? 


Herbert Spencer has been treated by religious re- 
viewers as though he were the formulater if not the 
founder of a new theology. Toa considerable proper~ 
tion, if not to a large majority, of American readers he 
is supposed to be a philosopher who teaches that God 
is the Unknown, and that man is a development under 
the force of an unintelligent patural law from a germ 
form to a highly organized being. In fact, however, 
theology is far less Mr. Spencer’s science than sociol- 
ogy. And to evolution applied to sociology there is 
at least no religious or theological objection. What- 
ever men may think respecting the proeess by which 
man was first called into being, or the Church and its 
doctrines and ceremonies were established, there is ro 
theological doctrine that the State was completed and 
let down from heaven. All men are agreed in regard- 
ing political institutions as an evolution; and all po- 
litical students will be interested in seeing hcw the 
great apostle of evolutiva traces the development of 
political institutions, and to what politica] results he 
thinks the progress of the past points for the future, 
Speaking generally, we may say that Mr. Spencer is 
an antipode to Carlyle. Of all recent writers of note 
he is the most radical democrat. In politics as in 
theology bis radicalism is in his thought, not in the 
expression of it. He is calm, judicial, philosophical ; 
but he follows his principle whithersoever it carries 
him. He is even in some cases, as it seems to us, 80 
courageously logical as to violate his own principle in 
the deductions which he makes from it. 

The root idea of the volume is the sharp distinction 
which Mr. Spencer draws between the Militant Type 
of Society and the Industrial Type of Society. In the 
Militant Type of Society the main object of the co- 
operation of the various members of the community is 
to protect it against other antagonistic communities. 
This gives to it great coherence; a military organ- 
ization; an absolute head; the complete cahoots 
tion of the individual to the State; in short, despotism 
—modified by degrees as the Militant Type gives way 
in the progress of society to the Industrial Type. In 
that type, on the contrary, the object of the co-opera- 
tion is to defend the individual from wrongs threat- 
ened by other individuals of the same community ; 
the State exists for the individual, not the individual 
for the State ; the object of the political institutions is 
individual and internal protection. The whole struct- 
ure of the society changes with its changed object. 
The military organization gives place to a representa- 
tive organization; authority and subordination to 
contract; governors and governed to servants and 
served. Thus, according to Mr. Spencer, an heredi- 
tary monarchy is essentially a product of a chronic 
condition of war; the monarch is essentially the com- 
mander-in-chief of an armed community ; and though 
he does not draw the conclusion we may easily do it 
for him, the army is essential to the maintenance of 
monarchica! institutions in Europe not so much be- 
cause it is required to keep down popular discontent 
as because an army must be under military authority, 
and, therefore, as long as France and Germany are 
armies, the army organization is the natural if not the 
necessary one. On the other hand, in a community 
whose life is in its productive industries a military or 
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monarchical form of government cannot be long main- 
tained; or, if maintained, will be onlyaform. For 
industry is promoted only when the individual is free 
to develop his own industrial abilities and is sure of 
receiving their legitimate reward. From this broad and 
profound contrast not merely between the forms of gov- 
ernment—for that is not new—but between the source of 
the difference in the objects and types of the twocommu- 
nities, Mr. Spencer, in a closing chapter, deduces 
some conclusions respecting the direction in which 
political progress is tending and the probatle results of 
that progress in the future. The Industrial Type is 


the higher type ; it carries with it a gradual decentral- 


ization of authority ; a removal of all restrictions and 
impediments upon trade ; an abandonment of the idea 
that each nation has any need to be independent of 
other nations—which is a mere relic of the Militant 
Type, when every nation was or might at any moment 
become an enemy; a gradual decrease in the impor- 
tance as well as in the authority of executive officers, 
who, from being commanders clothed with authority, 
tend to become servants entrusted with certain duties 
to be performed for the State; the extirpation of com- 
munism, which, by denying to the economic virtues 
their natural reward, tends to prevent the development 
of a race of men possessed of them; and, above all, a 
cessation of war, which necessitates a relapse to the 
Militant Type of scciety, since it is only by an armed 
community, obedient to a despotic will, that war can 
be carried on. Mr. Spencer’s writings on psychological 
subjects require for their understanding a well-trained 
mind. But in this volume he writes with a crystalline 
étyle which reminds us of John Stuart Mill; and some 
of his isolated sentences open up a truth which reveals 
almost instantly the fundamental cause which under- 
lies some half comprehended political vice, or the fun- 
damental objection to some popular but unstable re- 
form. The following sentence, for example, discloses 
the principle which our present spoils system, no mat- 
ter how administered, or by whom, flagrantly violates: 
**On the one hand, it is needful that the men who have 
to carry out the wi!! of the majority, as expressed 
through the legislature, he removal'e at ple -s- 
ure, so that there may be maii.tained (ic uecedful sub- 
ordination of their policy to public opinion. (No life. 
tenure.) On the other hand, it is needful that dis- 
placement of them shall leave intact all that part of the 
executive organization required for current adminis- 
trative purposes.” (No rotation in office.) Or again, 
- The characters of the units (etermine the character 
of the aggregate. . . . Most politically-educated 
persons do not expect forthwith completely to change 
the state of a society by this or that kind of legis)a- 
tica.” (As, for example, to make a nation pious by 
putting the word God into the constitution, or temper- 
ate by putting the word temperance into the same docu- 
ment.) This book is a contribution to the library of 
scholars, but any though'ful American interested in 
politica! development will find food for both thought 
and hope in its pages. 


The Revisers’ English. A Series of Criticisms, showing 
the Revisers’ Violations of the Laws of the Language. By 
G. Washington Moon, F. R. 8. L., author of ‘The Dean's 
English.” (New York: Funk and Wagnalls.) Mr. Moon is 
chiefiy known by his attack upon the English of Dean Alford 
fifteen yearsago. He isa born critic, and has the leading 
faulte and excellencies of that useful, but somewhat uncom- 
fortable, class of persons. The Revised New Testament offers a 
fine field for the exercise of his gifts. Neither Christ, nor the 
Apostles, nor the translators of the Authorized Version, obeyed 
all the rules of the grammarians. The revisers add to the 
faults of their predecessors many of theirown. These Mr. 
Moon mercilessly exposes. At the conclusion of the Lord's 
prayer, we have been accustomed to say, ‘‘Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory.” According to out 
author, thisis wrong. We shou'd have said, ‘‘ Thine are the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory.” In 1 Cor. xiii. 
13 we read, ‘‘And now abideth faith, hope, love, these 
three.” Mr. Moon asks, ‘If there are ‘three,’ why is not 
the verb plural?” it does not satisfy him toreply that the 
Greek verb is in this instance singular; nor to tell him that 
Shakespeare, Johnson, Addison, Swift, and Pope, as well as 
the translators of the Authorized Version, sometimes used 
@ singular verb, though followed by several nominativee 
connected by ‘‘and.” All these ‘‘ have written incorrectly ; 
and their authority will go just as far as it can be supported 
by grammatical principle, and no farther" (p. 28)! Accord- 
ing to Mr. Moon, “‘ that which is right [in grammar] is right, 
without any authority at all; and that which is wrong can- 
not be made right by any authority” (p. 29). This is 
bypercriticiem run mad. Living speech cannot be forced 
into the Procrustean bed of the grammartans. The most per- 
fectly formed sentence compels the reader to supply some- 
thing between the lines. The requisites of emphasis demand 
ellipses and anacoluthons, and various other usages whose 
treatment fulle within the province of rhetoric. Mr. Moon 
should study rhetoric as wellas grammar. His book, how- 
ever, adds to the evidence that the revisers of the New 
Testament would have done better had they attended, not to 
Greek less, but to English rhetoric and grammar more. 

Under the Sun. By Phil Robinson (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers.) A book which comes before the world with 
the indorsement of Edwin Arnold is sure of a cordial recog- 
nition by the multitude whom the poet of the story of Bud- 


dha has gathered into a constituency of readers. The 
English public have found in this volume indications that a 
new humorist of the best sort has taken pen In hand and re- 
vived in a measure the decaying graces of English humor. 
Mr. Robinson's humor is of the pervasive kind, which neither 
sparkles with dazzling brilliancy nor explodes with loud 
report, but diffuses itself through bis thought and becomes 
a kind of genial solvent in which all bis qualities of mind and 
style are blended. He is full of quaint suggestion and serio- 
comic reflectiveness. The elephant, the monkey, and the epar- 
row, all appear to him in very unusual and humorous aspects, 
and he records his absurdities with all the gravity of Lamb 
sputtering outa pun. But the humor which pervades this book 
and makes its reading congenial occupation for the most 
careless hour does not conceal the habit of careful observa- 
tion and the genuine love of nature which have reminded 
some English readers of White of Selborme. Much as 
English eyes have seen in India, and English pens written 
about it, the curious natural life there has hardly found a 
sympathetic observer and recorder. This field Mr. Robinson 
has studied with the eye of a naturalist and the mood of a 
bumorist. The strange animal life about him he has really 
domesticated until he is quite at home with the elephant, the 
monkey, and even the man-eating tiger. Altogether this is a 
book of genuine humor and pervading charm of sentiment : 
a book for the naturalist, and for the reader who likes to 
take his knowledge disguised by the fascination of a finished 
literary style. 

The Young People of Shakespeare's Dramas, for Youthful 
Readers. By Amelia E. Barr. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.) It was certainly a very happy thought which led Mrs. 
Burr to plan and execute this excellent book. Shakespeare 
has been drawn upon in many ways and by many writers, 
but the marshaling in line of his young people for the sake 
of young readers is, if we are not mistaken, breaking ground 
in a new direction. In the mighty circle of historical action 
and of human character which Shakespeare swept within the 
range of his pen are to be found some of the most beautiful 
youthful characters in literature; among them the fair and 
unfortunate Prince Arthur, whose fate supplies so pathetic 
and tragic an element in the drama of King John ; the manly 
and heroic Edward, son of Henry VI, the sons of Edward 
[V., Marcius, the son of Coriolanus, the two sons of Cym- 
beline, and the boy fool in King Lear. Partly by quotation, 
and partly by original narrative, Mrs. Barr summons all these 
young people from the pages of Shakespeare, and makes of 
them a< chtfol ard br. company whose acquaintance 
any iutelligent buy ur girl woulau Le glad to make. These 
children of Shakespeare's have each of them something of 
the genius of their father, and to know them is to know 
something of the greatest mind in Eoglish literature; su :h 
an acquaintance cannot be made too early or become too in- 
timate, and if Mrs. Barr's attractive book shall serve to in- 
terest young readers in the great dramatist, she will have 
performed a task of the most useful and beneficent kind. 

The Works of George P. Marsh. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons.) These three well-printed and substantially 
bound volumes contain some of the most scholarly work 
done on this side of the Atlantic. Mr. Marsh stands in the 
forefront of American philologists and literary scholars, and 
his two books on the English Language and Literature must 
long remain standard authorities in this department. The 
fullest and most accurate knowledge and a genuine scholarly 
enthusiasm are characteristic of both these works, and no 
student of our language and literature can afford to remain 
ignorant of the conclusions which Mr. Marsh sets forth as 
the result of his long and thorough investigation. He was 
one of the firet Amerieans to familiarize himself with the 
Anglo-Saxon and so to examine at first hand the beginnings 
of English literature ; he became in time as well grounded in 
the Scandinavian tongues, and so made himself the master 
of all the original sources from which both English speech 
and English writing were derived. The remaining volume 
of this new and complete edition, which was firat given to 
the world under the title of ‘‘ Man and Nature,” is an ex- 
tremely comprehensive and interesting history of human 
conquests over natural obstacles, and a wide survey of the 
inflaence of human life upon the physical structure of the 
earth. These volumes are among the most substantial works 
yet contributed to our literature. 

Tho Bodley Grandchildren and their Journey Through 
Holland. By Horace E. Scudder. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) The biographies and travels of the Bodley 
Fawily have slowly been increasing in number for several 
years past, delighting the young folks with the account of 
their conversations, travels, and}doings generally, and charm- 
ing the artistic taste of the elders by the illustrations and the 
rich covers in which they appear. This highly unique and 
wholly interesting family offer now, through their particular- 
ly private secretary and special agent, Mr. Scudder, a new 
series of family adventures, this time relating the travels in 
Holland of some of the old and familiar Bodleys, and intro- 
duciog two new little Bodley grandchildren. It is needless 
to say that their historian has in no way failed to sustain 
interest in the older Bodleys and to arouse it in the case of 
the new ones; that the Riverside Press has in no way failed 
to make this volume as elegant in make up and appearance 
as apy of the preceding histories; that press and author 
and the Bodley family are to be congratulated on the success 
of their latest joint appearance, and to be thanked for the 
pleasure they will doubtless afford throveh the coming win- 
ter evenings to other families not so fortunate as the Bodleys. 

Easy Siar Lessons. By Richard A. Proctor. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sone.) This handsome book is a calendar 
of the heavens for the whole year. A chapter is devoted to 
each month which enumerates and locates the stars for that 
month, while four full page maps of the heavens supply the 
reader or student with the information necessary to find the 
stars for himself. The introduction gives general direction 
for discovering the planets and stars, and the whole book is 
replete with that interest and fascination which always con- 


nect themselves with the study of the heavens. Mr. Proctor 
bas done much to familiarize the genera] public with the 
latest results of astrovomical study, and among all his vari- 
ous books none is more practically ueeful than this. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—The publication office of the ‘‘ International Review" 
has been changed from Washington, D.C., to 806 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

—The ‘‘ Dial,” the attractive literary journal published by 
Jansen, M’Clurg & Co, Chicago, has received some very 
pleasant words of commendation from Mr. Whittier, Richard 
Grant White, and other literary men. 

—A portrait of Henry James, Jr., accompanied by a bio- 
graphical sketch by Mr. Howells, will appear in the next 
number of ‘*‘ The Century."" The magazive will also contain 
an enthusiastic paper on Venice by Yr. James. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons have published in pamphlet form 
Pref. Geo. P. Fisher's admirable article on the Christian 
Religion, which first appeared in the ‘‘North American 
Review.” No religious teacher should leave this latest chap- 
ter of Christian apologetics unread. 

—Miss Kate Sanborn has collected, Walter Watterlee il- 
lustrated, and James R. Osgood & Co. published, a cheice 
collection of poems relating togardens and flowers, under the 
title ef ‘Grandmother's Garden.” The poems are hand- 
somely printed, bound with illuminated paper covers, and 
form altogether a very attractive publication. 

—** The Collected Works of James Abram Garfield,” in 
two volumes, will be published in a few months by J. kK. Os- 
good & Co. These volumes will contain all Garfield's 
speeches and short addresses, with an article on the Census 
contributed to a po; ular cyclopedia, and his arguments 
made in the Electoral Commission and before the Supreme 


Court. 

—‘*The Portfolio’’ for September (J. W. Bouton) con- 
tains an excellent etching by one of the first American etch- 
ers, Mr. Stephen Parish, with a discriminating notice of Mr. 
Parish’s work. Mr. Hamerton, than whom we have no 
more competent and charming Evglish writer on art topics, 
continues his delightful illustrated papers on ‘‘ Autan,” with 
sketches of two of the gates and of the Lapidary Museum. 

—A. C. Armstrong & Son have issued the only unabridged 
edition of Hallam & Mays ‘‘Constitutional Histories of Eag- 
land” yet published in this country. The work isin four 
volumes, handsomely and substantially bound. uniform with 
their other standard editions, at the price of $5. The same 
publishers have also issued a new iJlustrated library edition 
of the works of Wm. Gilmor-:Simmas, in ten volumes, at $12 50. 

—** Lopgman’s Magazine,” the new English publication, 
will appear November 1, and will contain articles by Mr. 
Froude, Mr. Howells, Professor Tyndall, Mr. Lang, Mr. 
Freeman, Mre. Oliphant, and other distinguished writers. 
Mr. James Payn will contribute a novel entitled Thicker 
than Water.’ The magazine, which is to be published simul- 
taneously here and in London, will consist of from 100 to 128 
pages, printed in demy 8vo,, and sold for twenty-five cents. 

—R. Worthington will issue at once a new edition of G. A. 
Baker's charming volume of society verse, ‘* Point Lace and 
Diamonds,” which will contain a number of new verses. Mr. 
Worthington is also preparing new editions of ‘' The Harlie 
Stories,” by Jacob Abbott, with illustrations from designs 
by John Gilbert; “History of A. B.C. and other Tales,” 
** Daffy Down Dillies,"’ be the same author ; and ‘' Veronica ; 
or, the Light-house Keeper.” 

—Mrs. Martha J. Lam? is preparing a new bistorical work, 
to be entitled ‘‘ New York Biography." It will be devoted 
to the prominent characters and events of the last fifty years 
and will include personal sketches of railroad projectors, 
merchant princes, political magnates, journalists, scientiste, 
men of letters, educators, clergymen, dramatists, artists, 
poets, City Fathers, philanthropists, and indeed’of all leading 
contributors to New York's present greatness: and it will at 
the same time review the part taken by New York in public 
enterprises of magnitude, and great national dramas. The 
work will be fully illustrated. (A. 8. Barnes & Co., New 
York, publishers.) 

—I was speaking about Bayard Taylor to R. H. 8to‘dard 
the other day. Taylor and he were chums for years, you 
know, and Taylor, on coming back from the East, dedicated 
his new book of poems to Mr. Stoddard. ‘‘ He was a good 
fellow,” sald the survivor, ‘‘an enthusiastic friend, and he 
made good poetry, too. But he understood as well as I do 
that a great deal of poetry is atrick—a mere trick. We 
used to try it on each other. He would write down fourteen 
words at the beginning of as many lines, and fourteen rhymes 
at the end, and then pass the paper to me, and I would fill it 
up with a sonnet; and I would do the same, as a test for his 
iugenuity. | have still some of these, I believe, somewhere.” 
—({W. A. Croffat, in Detroit ‘‘ Post.” 

—Among later announcements of forthcoming books are the 
following: Henry Holt & Co.: Bernhard Ten Briok’s ‘Early 
English Literature,’’ translated by Horace M. Kennedy; 
Heine’s ‘‘ Harzreise and Dae Buch Le Grand,” annotated 
by Prof. James A. Harrison, and his ‘‘ Romantic School,’ 
translated by 8. L. Fieischmann; J. A. Symonds’s ‘Italian 
Literature”; the second part of Cory's ‘‘ Guide to Modern 
Eoglish History,” and the second volume of Fy ffe’s ‘‘History 
of Modern Europe”; J. A. Doyle's *‘ English Colonies in 
America”; and “Political Economy,” by Gen. Francis A, 
Walker (in the ‘‘ American Science ” series).—Roberts Bros. - 
“Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote,” ‘ Art and Nature in 
Italy " by Eugene Benson; Friedrich Ruckert's ‘‘ Wisdom of 
the Brabman ™ ; Rare Poems of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries ; ‘‘ Sermons and Addresses,” by Dr. Henry W, 
Bellows : Proverb Stories " and Old-fashioned Thanke- 
giving,” by Louise M. Alcott ; ‘‘ Stories of Discovery told by 
Discoverers,” by E. E. Hale. The same house announces 
very attractive new editions of Hamerton’s woiks, Jean 
Ingelow’s novels and poetic works, and the poetical works 
of Christina G. Rossetti, Dante G. Rossetti, Joaquin Miller: 
Edwin Arnold, and John Keats. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A £25,000 fire swept over Smyrna last week. 

—Queen Victoria is said to be about to pay @ visit to the 
South of France. 

—There is no longer an American Consulate at Tanis. This 
diplomatic station has been formally abolished. 

—A Brooklyn woman died last week from the effects of an 
overdose of pills. She swallowed sixty at one time. 

—Mr. Henry M. Stanley, the African explorer, was re- 
cently in Brussels and bad au audience with the king. 

—The police of Dublin believe that the murderers in the 
Pheenix Park tragedy nambered ten, and that they are still in 
Ireland. 

—The British journals have begun to speak sententiously 
of “Lord” Wolseley, a bint that the Queen will, presuma- 
bly, be quick in taking. 

—The resalts of transplanting American black bass into 
English waters have been successful, and new waters are to 
be stocked with the fish. 

—The American Institute Fair began its fifty-first exhibi- 
tion last week, and offers a varied and interesting display in 
all branches of mechanical and industrial effort. 

—Arabi Pasha demands to be tried by Englishmen, and de- 
clares he would have escaped rather than be tried by 
Egyptians, from whor he expects no mercy. 

—Portugal and Brazil are taking steps to honor the mem- 
ory of Pedro Alvarez Cabral, who discovered Brazil in the 
year 1500. The memorial will be a monument. 

—Mr. Gladstone made a speech last week in which he 
thanked God for the success of the British in Pgypt, and 
said that he trusted Egypt would again be prosperous and 
happy. 

—Lord Cranbrook, Lord O'Hagan, the Bishop of Durham, 
Mr. Edwin Booth, the Earl of Clarendon, and Sir Robert 
Kane, President of the Royal Irish Academy, have added 
their names to the Longellow Memorial Committee. 

—The kuives ured in the assassination of Lord Cavendish 
and Under-Secretary Burke have been found in a house in 
Dublin. They appear to be surgical dissecting koives, and 
have long three-quarter inch blades, and are quite new. 

—King Cetewayo nas arrived at Cape Town. The Mesdames 
Cetewayo and tae little Cetewayos are doubtless wild with 
joy at his return, and filled with wonder at the story of his 
visit to Eogland, which after all he could not make more 
fanciful and marvelous than the reality would appear to 


them. 
—At Cairo, September 30, a grand review of the British 


troops was beld in the public equare | efore the Palace. The 
Khedive and other notables were preseut. The former has 
conferred the decoration of the Order of Osmanieh upon 
Admiral Seymour. 

—President Arthur was made the victim of a reception on 
Thursday last at the Crossman House, Alexandria Bay, where 
he had to go through five hundred hand-shakes with as many 
people. He entertained Mr. Pettibone, of Ogdensbarg, at 
dinner in the evening. 

—A new version of the latest popular song: A youug nun 
escaped from a London convent by scaling the garden wall, 
a daring and difficult feat. Then she stole a dress and hat 
from a house in the neighborhood, donned them in place of 
the nun’s clothes, and made her escape. 

—A party of eleven persous in the Bird Rock Light House 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence have been cut off from commu- 
nication with the mainland for twelve days. Wires were 
broken and their boat was demolished. A passing steamer 
gave them some food, and relief is to be sent from Quebec. 

—The ship ‘‘ Undaunted” recently had her upper spars 
carried away while passing under the Brooklyn Bridge, and 
the incident has given rise to much discussion among the 
shipping and dry-dock men along the East River. They say 
the roadway of the bridge is too low, and will be @ serious 
impediment to navigation. 

—Dartmouth College, under the administration of Presi- 
dent Bartlett, 1s pursuing a very liberal policy. Out of the 
sixty who constitute its freshman class only fifteen pay 
tuition. The rest are received on a scolarsbip basis, the 
major part of the college fees being remitted. The difficul- 
ties in the college remain unadjusted, the masters being very 
nearly equally divided—with one majority in favor of retain- 
ing President Bartlett. 

—Masic lovers geverally will be pained to learn of the 
death of Miss Adelaide Phillips at the Hot Springs ia the 
south of France where she was seeking to renew her health. 
She was born at Stratford-upon-Avon, England, in 1533, and 
made her début at ten years of age on the stage of the Boston 
Museum. Sbe took upon herself a large share in the support 
of a large family of brothers and sisters, and was not only a 
great artist but a noble woman. 

—A lineman in the employ of the Brush Electric Light Co. 
of New York was killed instantaneously on Thursday last, 
wile at the top of a telegraph pole, by seizing a circuit wire 
through which a current was passing. The reporter of the 
New York “ Herald,” apropos of the event, obtained some 
interesting statistics of the power of electric circuits, part of 
which we quote by reason of its novelty: ‘‘ Electricity as 
generated in this system might be used with frightful effect 
as a defensive measure in time of war. Suppose I had ina 
fort a steam fire engine, with a hose that would throw a 
steam of water a quarter of aa inch in diameter 300 feet. 
Now if I had one end of a Brush machine grounded, and the 
other end connected with the water passing through the hoee, 
the very instant the stream of water struck a line of troops 
that were advancing to attack the fort it would kill them. 
The stream woald then be really a flexible electric wire, and 
as it swept along the line of men it would mow them down 
like grass. If a thousand men were to march up in a solid 
body they could all be killed in ten seconds. It would be 
absolutely impossible to take the fort. It could be used with 
equally terfible effect in naval warfare. As soon as you 
make war so destructive as that, however, civilization will do 
away with it.” 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


MIDDLE STATES. 

—The first annual meeting of the Trustees of the S'ater Fund took 
place in New York, Oct. 6. Every effort is being made to prevail on 
the Kev. A. G, Haygood, President of Emory College, Ga., to act as 
agent for the trustees. The interest on the fund will not be available 
before 1553. 

—At the meeting of the Presbytery of Philadelphia of the United 
Presbyterian Church, at Philadelphia, a resolution was introduced by 
Dr. Barr, that all churches under the care of the Presbytery be eu- 
joined not to introduce instruments of music into the services or wor- 
ship. After a heated discussion, which lasted three hours, the resolu- 
tion was adopted by a vote of 11 to 6 

—The Presbytery of Philadelphia Central met in the Olivet Charch 
at Philadelphia, October 3. ‘the committee on the death of Dr 
Musgrave presented a minute which was adopted by arising vote. 
A paper was read by the Rev. J. 8. Sanda, advocating denomina- 
tional teaching in the Sunday-schoo!l, and that the session of the 
church should exercise authority in the selection of superintendent 
and teachers. The paper called forth a lengthy discussion, but no 
decision. 

—The First Anniversary of the Christian Inatitnte was held Sep- 
tember 29,in the rooms of the Institute, 236 East Thirty-ninth 
street, New York. Over 100 boys are connected with the Institute, 
enjoying its privileges of library, gymnasinm, seadit g-room and 
batha. Lectures and entertainments are given, and religious services 
are held each Sunday. Any person of good moral character can be- 
come 4 member on payment of the duce, wh cl are twenty-five cents 
per mouth. The Institute is free to boys under sixtcen years of 


—The New York Preebytery met Octuber 2 in the Scotch Presby- 
terian Church on Fourteenth Street, the Rey. Joseph B, Kerr, Mod- 
erator. The Rev. Marvin R. Vincent rnsigned the chairmanship of 
the Church Extension Committee. The Kev [)r. Bevan, at hie own 
request, was dismissed to the Congregational! Union of London, and 
Gilbert Reed to the Presbytery at Chantung, China, The following 
delegates were elected to the New York Synod, which meets at 
Utica, N. Y¥., Oct. 17: Ministers—E. M. Alexander, E. F. Hatfield, 
John Hall, Howard Crosby, F. H. Marling, John M. Worrall, 8. 1. 
Prime, W. W. Page, George O. Phelps, E. N. White, F. L. Clark, 
W. M. Paxton, C. H. Parkhurst. Eldere—Walker Carter, Robert 
Carter, Robert Jaffray, John H. Day, Frederick Bioom, K. Van 
Reneselaer, Warren Van Norden, Wiliam Mitchell, William F. 
Skidmore, George W. Lane, John P. Comming,.Edward Burdett, 
Latimer Bailey. 

—The twelfth anniversary of the Southern New York Baptist As- 
sociation was held in the charch on Weet Eleventh Street. Filty- 
seven churches were represented by de‘egaties. Letters from al! the 
churches were read, and showed progres, with two or three excep- 
tions. The Sixteenth Street Church will be known bereafter as the 
** Memorial Baptist Church,” and they expect to erect shortly a new 
edifice, a gift of $50,000 being made by Miss Josephine Sherman as a 
memoria! of her father and mother. The Pilgrim Baptist Charch 
propose to sell their church property on account of debt, and unite 
with the South Baptist. A union of tae Pilgrim Baptiet Church 
of Weat Farms and the Tremont Baptist Church is taikedof, A 
plea was made by the Rev. 8. P. Merrill, of the Educational Society, 
for Corea. A delegate thought there were too many ministers already, 
but this view was combated by the Rev. Mr. MacArthur, who said 
there was “plenty of room up stairs.” The difficulty between the 
Madison Avenue Churches has been settied. Reports show that 
there have been a greater number of baptisms in the churches of 
the Association during the past year that atany time since 1576, 
the number being 783; $200,000 has been spent for new churches, 
$50,000 for charch improvements, $!32,623 for current expenses, 
and about $250,000 for benevolent purposes. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts read the following letter to his congre- 
gation last Sunday morning: 

Tothe Lee Avenne Congregationa! Charch (Church of Christian 
Endeavor), and ita Ecclesiastical Society, Greeting: Having taken 
thie church when it had been for six and a half years outside of 
orthodox lines, as an independent church without a creed, with the 
hope that its unanimous vote to re-enter Congregationaliem, and its 
unanimous call to me as an orthodox minister, was the prelude toa 
real co-operation with evangelical truth and work ; and having found 
by two years’ trial that no degree of success, in conversions and 
congregations and finances, lessens the opposition of those who do 
not hold orthodox views to evangelical preaching and methods of 
spiritual work, { have concluded that it is not best to continue 
longer as the pastcr of a divided church, and therefore bereby tender 
my resignation, to take effect In three months from date, as pro- 
vided by our rules, unless the church and society will consent toa 
speedier separation. Regretting deeply the necessity for abindoning 
my work here at a time when its future is so ful! of promise ; com- 
mitting to the Lord the ways of church and pastor, both unknown, 
that he may direct our paths; wishing and praying for the peace and 
prosperity of this church through the presence and providence of 
God, I am, regretfully yours, W. F. Crarra. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—A correspondent writes: It was an exceptionally large meeting 
of the Congregational ministers of Boston which, on the 2d of Octo- 
ber, Dr. Lyman Abbott addressed. Dr. Abbott's topic was the 
*“Apostie Panl and his Theology.” Lack of space forbids any 
synopsis of the address, and of any report is the less need since the 
views , resented are to be published in Dr. Abbott's forthcoming 
Commentary on Romans. It is sufficient to say that, contrary to 
the commonly accepted opinion, it was argued most ably and inter- 
estingly that Paul was not a logician but an idealist and a poet, and 
that only by reason of his education, and the demands» of the age in 
which he wrote his Epistles assumed a dogmatic, a reverely logi- 
cal form. ‘The doctrine of justification by faith forms the center of 
Paul’s teaching, and thie doctrine leads one to Christ himself, in 
whom faith fiods lodgment. At the close of the address, which 
was about three-quarters of an hour in length, several of thore 
present availed themselves of the privilege of questioning Dr. Ab- 
bott on certain points to which he had alluded. The meeting was 
one of the best, as it was the largest, held for many a week. 

THE WEST. 


—The Roman Catholic Central Society met at Milwankee, Sept. 
25. Various propositions were made; among them, that it be niade 
obligatory on Cathovics to send their children to Catholic parochial 
schools ; that Catholic citizens should organize for the purpose of 
protecting their rights and privileges, and support at the polls only 
those candidates who woaid pledge themseives to protect Catnolic 
rights. The following resolution was passed : 

Whereas, Agitation for probibition has reached nearly every section 
of the Union ; therefore, we, the delegates of the German Catholic 
Benevolent Societies of America, bave 

Resolved, That while we believe in being temperate in all things, 
drinking included, and practice and recommend the same course, we 
consider erroneous and unwise the condemnation and prohibition 
of gifts which Providence has bestowed, sush as wine and other 
beverages secured from fruits and grain ; that we consider the present 


prohibition agitation as a mental epidemic, lacking logical and moral 
educational principles; that we especially protest against the pro- 
hibition declaration that the poorhonses and jatls thronghout the 
country are fliled through the effects of the license system. Maine 
is & prohilitionary State, and has no fewer insane persone, begyars, 
and ¢riminals than any other State. The real cause of a great many 
of these troubles is due to the fact that @ great portion of the 
American youth is reared without proper moral influence; that we 


refer the American people with pride to our German Catholic ele- 
mentary schools, in which not only reading. writing, and arithmetic 
are taught, but the moral principles of honest action, so that th 


children become aware of the objects of life and also become 
obedient to the reasonable governmert of their parents; that we are 
of the opinion that the attacks of Probibitionista upon personal 
liberty endanger the stability of American Inatitutions. Whoever 
wishes to support the latter should oppose prohibition. 

During the meeting a cable dispatch was received from the Pope, 
thanking the society for the donation sent to him, and conferrin 
the Papal bieasing upon the labore of the Central Society. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Alwin E, Todd will be installed pastor of the Second Church at 
Chester, Maaa., Oct. 11. 

—J. S. Wildridge has resigned the pastorate of the church at Gains- 
ville, N, Y., and will enter Harvard. 

~Frank H. Palmer, of North Scituate, R. I., has accepted a call to 
the church at Basex. 

—Franklin 8S, French, of Tewksbury Center, Maes., has resigned. 

—Elias B. Sanford, pastor of Eagle Rock Chapel at Thomaston, 
Conn., has resigned to become editor of the “ Golden Rule,” at Bos- 
ton, Maes. 

— Richard H. McGown has resigned the pastorate of the church at 
Machiasport, Me. 

—Kex C. F. VanAuken is about to receive a call to the newly 
organized church at Charlevoix, Mich. 

—Page F. McClelland has resigned the charge at Leland to devote 
more time to the church at Northport, Mich. The Rev. David Las 
eron, of Suffolk, Eng., will accept the charge at Leland and 
vicinity. 

—A. U1. Cletlin has accepted a call to the charch at Orchard, lowa. 

—Edmund B. Fairchild, of Lincoln, Neb., bas accepted a cal! to 
the church at Manistee, Mich. 

—James E. Bruce, pastor of the church at Bedford, Mich., has 
accepted the position of lecturer for the Prohibition Alliance. 

Charlies Hartley, pastor of the church at Parson, Kansas, has 
accepted a call tothe charch at Cheboygan, Mich. 

—H. M. Sorrs has received a call to the Presidency of the theo- 
logical seminary at Montreal, Canada,in connection with McGill 
University. He is still holding ander consideration the two calls to 
the State Street (Congregational) Church of Portland, and the First 
Presbyterian Church of OQrarge, N. J. 

—Frederick D. Chandler, of Alton, N. H., has accepted the call 
tothe church at East Hardwick, Vt., instead of Frankfort, Mich., 
as stated in issue of Sept. 28. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Joseph Wayne, rector of the church at Addison, N. Y., bas ac- 
cepted the rectorship of the Church of the Ascension at Burlington, 
Kan. 

—Edward Lewis, rector of the church at Avon, N, Y., has re- 
signed. 

—Alonzo B. Flanders, rector cf St. Lake’s Church at Chester, Vt., 
has accepted a cal! to White River Junction, Vt. 

—Mr. Arrowsmith has become the assistant minister of St. 
George’s Church at Flashing, L. I. 

—Howard F. Hil!, rector of the charch at Montpelier, Vt. has 
been elected chaplain of the Vermont House of Representatives. 

—Charles W. Duane, of Swedesborough, N. J., will enter upon his 
duties as rector of St. Andrew’s Church at West Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 22. 

—S8. R. Pynchon, of Trinity College, has resigned the presidency, 
but it was requested that the resignation should not take effect until 
after neat Commencement. The Rev. Samuel Hart accepted the 
Professorship ef mathematics and astronomy. 

—Spencer M. Rice, rector of Grace Church, Jersey City, N. J., has 
accepted a call to the Church of the Holy Trinity, Jersey City, N. J. 

—Chbarles H. Hibbard, assistant minister of St. Mark’s Church at 
Philadelphia, Pa., has been elected rector of tne Church of St, John 
the Baptist at Germantown. 

—J. Long has accepted 4 call tothe rectorship of the church at 
Tariffville, Conn. 

—Albert Z. Gray, rector of St. Philip's Church at Garrison’s, N. Y., 
has accepted the offer of the Presidency of Racine College, Wiscon- 
sin, and will enter upon his duties in a few days. 


BAPTIST. 


—B. D. Thomas, pastor of the Fifth Church, at Philadelphia, Pa., 
preached his farewell sermon Oct. 2. 

—H. P, Smith, pastor of the church at Wallingford,Conn., resigned 
Oct. 2, 

—H. R. Williams, of Ada, Mich., has accepted a call to the church 
at Union, | 

—C. A. Smith, pastor of the church at Saranac, Mich., has resigned, 
and will go to Ohio. 

—C W. Burnham has resigned the church at Manietique, Mich. 

—C. Tl. Mallory, of Detroit, Michigan, has accepted a call to 
Leweil, Mags. 

—J. W. Henry, pastor of the church at Williamston, Mich, has 
accepted a cal! to the church at Stanton, Mich., and the Rev. A. G. 
Pierce of Schoolcraft, Mich., bas resigned his pastorate. 

—J.T. Smith, pastor of the church of Warwick Neck, R. I., has 
resigned. 

—H.P. Smith, pastor of the church at Wallingford, Conn., re- 
signed Oct. 2, 

—E. W. Riker of Dover, N. H., began his ministry for the Free- 
Will church at Lake Village, Uct. 2. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 


—Gibert Reid, who for three years has been fassociated with the 
parish of the Spring Street Church at New York, sailed Oct. 10 for 
his new field of labor in China. 

—James M. Thompson, pastor of the Second Mantua Church at 
Philade!phia, Pa., bas resigned bis pastorate, the resignation to take 
effect Nov. 1. 

— Waldo Mesesaros was received into membership by the Presby- 
tery of Philade!phia Central. 

—The norma! classes for primary Sunday-echool teachers of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will be conducted every Saturday afternoon in the rooms 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, at 2.30 Pp. m., by Miss 
Hattie N. Morris. 

—The General Conference of the Congregational Churches of 
Connecticut will be held in New London, Conn., November 14, 1§ 
and 16, 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
the Rditorici Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by vromplly advising us of any 
omission in thia respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 

Am. Tract Soc. 
“ Happy Hours with Oar Little People.” 


A.C. Arnmetrone & Son, N. Y. 
W. Gilmore Simms'’s Works. 10 vuls. 
** Constitational History of England, 1485—1870.” 
Ly Henry Hallam and Thomas E. May. 
Bearp Bros., Chicago. 
“The Action and Uses of Alcohol.” By R. O. 
Beard, M. D. 
Rost. Carrer & Bros., N. Y. 
Nobody.” By the author of the * Wide, Wide 
world.” 
Perrer, Gatrin & Co., N. Y. 
“The Harmony of the Bible with Science.” By 
Samael Kinns. 
* Pictaresque Egypt.” Vol, Il. By Professor 
George Eber. 
T. Y. & Co., N, Y. 
“Off to the Wilds.” By George Manville Fenn. 
E P. Dutton, N. Y. 
“* The Early Days of Christianity.” Vols. L, Il, 
By F. W. Farrar. 
8. C. Griees Chicago.] 
‘Development of English Literature and Lan- 
guage.” %vols. By Albert H. Welsh. 
Hanrer & Bros., N. Y. 
Franklin Square Library. 
“ Weighed and Wanting.” By George Mac- 
donald, 


Lirtett & Co., Boston. 
* Littell’s Living Age.” Vol. CLIV. 
D. Lotrurorp & Co., Boeton. 
* My Girls.” By Lida A. Charchill. 
Temrerance Soc., N. Y. 
* Mabel’s Work.” By Mrs. 5S. M. L. Henry. 
J. R. Oscoon & Co., Boston. 

“A Modern Instance.” By W. D. Howells. 

“Chimes and Rhymes for Christmas Times,’ 
Compiled by Almira L. Hayward. 

Roxperte Baros., Boston, 
Scrap Book.” By L. M. 
** Proverb Stories.” 

**Wit and Wiedom of Don a i 

“The Jean Ingeiow Birthday Book.” 

Wisdom S:ties. “ Socrates.” “* The Apology and 
Crito of Plato.” “The Phedo of Pilato.” 

CuaRLes Scripnern’s Sons, N. Y. 

“ History of the Christian Church.” Vol.I. By 
Philip Schaff 

** Logic and Life.” By the Rev. H. S. Holland. 

* The Christma Keligion.”” By George P. Fisher. 

“ Epochs of Modern History. Edward IIL.” By 
the Kev. W. Warburton. 

“American Boys’ Handy-Book.” By D. 
Beard. 

* The Story of Siegfried.” By James Baldwin. 

“The Earth as Modified by Haman Action.” By 


George P. March. 


* Lectares on the English Lang@ge.” By Geo. 
P. Marsh. 

* Origin and History ef the English Language.” 
By George Marsh. 

Wuitt & Sroxesa, N. Y. 

“College Cuts.” By F. Benedict Herzog, H. 

MeVicker, W. Bard McVickar, and others. 
Music. 

(Pablished by Oliver Diteon & Co., Boston.) 
“Oh, No! I Never Flirt..’ By Clara Thompson. 
“A Wayside Poesy.” By Michael Watson. 

“To Althea, from Prison.” By W. V. White. 

“Through the Woods by Moonlight.” By Robert 
Franz. 

*-O Moon!” By Robert Franz. 

“The Waiting Lleart.”” By Mre. Jane Stoman 


* Sammer’s Return.” By Louis Meyer. 
“Reverie Du Soir.” Transcription by August 


Durand. 


* Barcarolle.” By Leo Delibes. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A.S. BARNES & CO., 


Publishers, 


Ray Palmer, 


Anthor of -- MY FAITH LOOKS UP TO Aa 


Poetical Writi Complete. With 
the author. 8vo., cloth, 


True Success in Life, Advice to youth. 

Remember Me. Meditations and exer- 
Season. 


Cires lu preparauon for the Communion 
12mo. lijuminated, $1.25. 


Hints on the Formation of Religious 
Opinions. Discourses on truth ad- 
dressed to young perple. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

A. BARNES & 

111 @& 118 William Street, New 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVI, No. 15 


artes Serbners Sons 


PUBLISH OCTOBER 12TH: 
I 


THE LAND of the ARARIAN NIGHTS. 
Being Travels threugh Egypt, Arabia and Pervia, 
to Bagdad. By Wil'iam Perry Fogg. With an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor. A new edition 
with nearly 100 illastrations. 1 vol, 8vo. $2.00, 


This lively and enthusiastic narrative carries the 
reader into the most romantic regions, the home of 
the gorgeous ecenery of the Arabian Nighta, where 
nearly all the conditions of modern civilized life 
seem reversed. It is the true traveler's tale, and in 
every way an attractive and readable book. 

II, 

HELEN OF TROY. By Andrew Lang. 1 
vol. 16mo. $1.50. 

Mr. Lang’s poem, which shows great originality 
of conception and delicacy of expression, is one of 
the most beautiful and charming creations that 
have appeared for years. It idealizes the beaatiful 
heroine of the Trojan war, working out the Greek 
conc ption of her subordination to divine influences. 
and her own parity and irresponsibility. 

Ill, 

CRITERIA OF DIVERSE KINDS OF 
Truth. As opposed to Agnosticism. Being a 
Treatise on Applied Logic. (Philosophic Series 
No.1) By Jamee McCosh, D.D., LL.D., DL. 
Author of * Intuitions of the Mind, ’ “ Laws of 
Discursive Thought,” etc. 1 vol, paper. 
cents, 


This is the first of a sezies which will be pub- 
lished quarterly, in small volumes of about sixty 
pages each, in stout psper covers, at ~ J centa per 
volume, each embracing an exposition complete in 
itseif of one theme. IV 


IDYLS OF NORWAY AND OTHER 
Poems. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 1 voil., 
16mo. $1.25. 

Professor Boyesen has from time to time given 
evidence of a bigh degree of poetical abiiity in bis 
occasional contributions to the magazines and 
other periodicals. These ms are now collected 
for the first time into a volame, which cannot but 
enlarge his reputation as an imaginative and grace- 
ful writer. 


WEBSTER: ANODE. By W.C. Wilkinson. 

1 vol., emali 4to, $2.00. 

This poem is the fruit of long and careful study 
on the author's part of Webster's life and charac- 
ter. The volame contains a considerabie body of 
notes designed to illustrate and jastify the claims 
and representations of the poem. 
brace much materia! of a highly interesting descrip- 
sion that will be new to general seader. 

VI. 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION 

Commentary on the New Testament. By a 


aod American Scholars and Revisers. Edited b 

Phillip Schaff, D D. THE koi, ACCORD. 

ING St. LUKE. By Professor Matthew B. 

Riddie, DD. vol.,16mo, $1.25 

This commentary on the Revised Version of the 
New Testament isthe latest and best evangelical! 
criticiam and explanation of the sacred text that 
existe; it is eepecially designed for Suaday-School 
Teachers, and also for genera! readers. 

VIL. 

LOVE FOR SOULS. By Rev. William Scri 


ner, author of ** The Convert-,” ** Pra 
for the Holy Spirit,” etc. 1 vol., 16mo, $1.00. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


HISTORY ofthe CHRISTIANOCHURCH. 
By Philip Schaff, D.D. Volome I, Apostolic 
Christianity. Svo, 880 pages, $4.00. 

1X. 

LOGIC AND LIFE. With other Sermons. By 

Rev. H. S. Holland, M. A.. senior stadent of 


Christ Charch, Oxford. With an introdactory 
ee by President Noah Porter. 1 vol., 8vo, 
1.50. 


X. 
MY PORTFOLIO; A Collection of Essays, 
By Austin Phelps,D.D., late Professor in Andover 


Theological Seminary, author of ** The Theory of 
Preaching.” ** Men and Books,” etc. 1 vol, 12mo, 


$1.50. 
Xt, 


PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER. By ®, 
Ireneos Prime, D.D., author of * The Power of 


Prayer,” “ ~ yeare of Prayer,” eic. I vol., 
12mo, $1.00. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, By Pro- 
fessor George P. Fisher, D. D. lvol. Paper, 


A POPULAR COMMENTARY ON THE 
New Testament. Vol. IIL THE EPISTLES 
OF ST. PAUL. By Professor Philip Schaff, 
Professor Matthew B. Riddle, the Rev. J. Raw- 
eon Lumby, D.D , Principal David Brown, Dean 
Pilumtre, the Rev v. Marcas Dods, D.1D., and the 
Rev. J. Oswald Dykes, D.D. Koyal 8yo, with a 
map and illustrations, $5.00. 

XIv. 

EDWARD THE THIRD. By the Kev. 
W. Warburton, M. A. With three maps and 
twe Genealogical ‘lables. 1 vol, — (Epochs 
of Modern History Series). $1.00 

XV. 

New, Uniform and Cocaper,Edition of the ~ 
WORKS OF THE LATE G. P. MARSH. 
LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE ENG- 

lish Language, and of the Early Literature it 
embodies. 

THE EARTH AS MODIFIED BY HUMAN AC- 
TION. A new edition of *‘Mah and Nature.” 
1 vol., $2.00. The three volumes 

in seta, $5 00. 


* These books are for sale | booksellers, 
will be price, ty uf 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
7438 & 745 Broadway,Now York, 


A New Volume begina With the Number for No- 
vember 7th. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE: 


An Illustrated Weekly for Boys and Girls. 


Haxrer’s Youne in point of circula- 
tion ranks with the most successful journals of its 
clase. Its subscribers are not confined to any par- 
ticular locality, or even country, bot are found 
wherever the Eoglish language is spoken. It has 
been the subject of favorable and enthusiastic no- 
tices in the Jeading papers in al! parts of the United 
States. 

Pastors and teachers have united in commending 
it warmly tothe attention of parents and guardians 
as an invaluable means of informing the minds and 
elevating the tastes of the young people under their 
care; and the publishers have received the kindest 
and most appreciative expressions regarding it from 
many thousands of ita readers thronghout the 
world, who look forward to ita appearance from 


50 | week to week with cager anticipations of enjoy- 


ment in its perusal, 

The anthors and artists who regularly contribute 
to ite coiumne form a combination of talent which 
is without a paraliel in the annals of javenile peri- 
odical literature. 

flanrer's Youne Peorwe furnishes to ite read- 
ers weekly a variety of entertaining and instructive 
reading matter. 


Absorbing Serials, 
Sprightly Stories, 


Stirring Poems, 
Amusing Rhymes, 


Diverting Anecdotes, 
and Ingenious Puzzles 


sppear in every number. Occasional! articles on 
EMBROIDERY and other forms of NEEDLE-worK 


invest this periodical with a special interest for is 


girle, while the youth of both sexes wil! find in it 
valuable hints as to pleasant methods of spending 
each leisure time as may be available for recreation 
in the playground, in the family circle, or in the 
social gathering. Sabjects connected with Passine 
Events which are calculated to arrest the attention 
of young readers receive appropriate treatment. 
Nomerovus ILiustRations of the finest descrip- | mo 
tion appear weekly in the paper; and carefully 
executed Copizs or Notep Paintines, given 
from time to time, tend to train the artistic taster 
of its eubecribera, by familiarizing them with ob- 
jects of acknow iedged merit in the domain of art. 

A specimen copy will be sent on receipt of three- 
cent stamp. 


Subscription Price $1.60 per year. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE................<...§4 © 
HARPER'S 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... 400 
The THREE above publications....... + OO 
Any TWO above named.....................- 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE........... 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE ==) 5 00 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 

One Year (52 Numbers)... 

Postage Free to all miata in the United 
States or Canada. 


The Volames of the Werkiy and Bazan begin 
wits the fret numbers for January, the volumes of 
the Youne Prorie with the firet number for No- 
vember, and the Volumes of the Magazine with 
the numbers for July and December of each year. 


Suabecriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of cach periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber oth- 
erwise directs. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cente per number. Full list 
of Harper's Franklin Square Library wil! be 
furnished gratuitously on application to Harrer 
& BRoTuers. 


&S® HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid risk of loss. Ad- 
dress 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sq., N, Y 


G, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 & 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY 
In the Series of Questions or THE Day. 


Vv. THE AMERICAN CITIZENS MANUAL. 
Edited by Woxntutseron C. Forp. Part L 
Governments (Nationsl, State, and Local.) 
The Electorate and the Civil Service. Svo, 


cloth. $1.00. 
Part II. The Functions of Government. In 
preparation. 


The latest iseves in the Series of QuEsTIONS OF 
THE Day are: 


Ll. OUR MERCHANT MARINE. By Davin 
A. WELLS. S8vo, cloth. $1.00. 

Il. SPOILING THE EQ@YPTIANS. By J. 
SeYMouR KEAY. Svo, paper, 40 cta.; cloth, 
$1.00. 


STUDIES IN EARLY ENGLISH LITER.- 
ATURE. By EmMetyn 8vo, uni- 
form with Moricy’s Eoglieh Literature, cloth, 
$1.50. 

THOSE CHILDREN AND THEIR TEACH. 
ES. A Story of Parental Experience, By 
B. A. Brooks. 16mo, cloth extra, $1 00. 


New List of Autumn Publications sent on appli- 
cation. 


NEWEST AND BEST. 


The IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, Guitar, Cornet Piano, Cabinet 
Orean. German Accerdio Fleg-olet, Clar- 
inet, Flute, Fife and Banjo. Eleven books, by 
SEP. WINNER. ‘The newest aud at cheap iuatruc- 

tore goine, with new, modern and sprighily mwuaic, 
The METHOD For THE Conner for 
has 24 inetrnct ve pages, and good tunes 

Price of, each book, 75 centa. 


GOUNOD’S NEW ORATORIO, 


THE REDEMPTION 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gounod's 
original orchestration, ia Justout, and ite pub ication 
ered the wreatest event of the k nd since the 
production of Mendelssohn’ in 146, Send at 
once for specimen copy. 


Price $1.00. 


The Singing-achool Season ia upon usa. Do not 
think af neglecting our new and very superior books. 


THE PEERLESS. (75 cta.) W. O. 
west and best. is Just out. Greater variety aud 
arranwemment than any preceding Siug- 
ing Book by this author. 


THE IDEAL... (75 cta.) L. OU. Fmereon'’s newest 
and literally the best book, is remarkab:y well adap- 
ted for clasees, conve ntious and, s cial singing. 


Any book mailed, post free, for reta‘’l price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 
The Latest Sunday-school Song Book. 


OUk GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


This collection has been pronounced by the 
highest authorities aud ablest critics, to bea 
marked on the many books 
heretofore offer d 

It contains 192 paces, handsomely printed. 

It combines 339 hymns, with music, among 
which will be found some of the choicest stan- 
dards. The tunes are fresh, attractive and 
impressive, and the words purely ¢evotional 
and appropriate. This work can be used to 
in prayer and praise meetings. A 
thorouzh examination of this Look is solicited 
before adopting any other. 

Price per 100 copies, board covers, $30. 

Single copy in paper covers, by mai!, 25c. 


00 | Specimen pages sent to any address on application, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


% FAST NINTH RANDOLPH #T., 
NKW YORK. CTIICAQGO, 


NOW READY! 


- 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL: 


WITH TUNES. 
By ‘Ss. LASAR. 


Cuaret. Hymwat is a new collection of 
pe and tunes for use in Sunday Schools, Sem- 
Colleges and other religions assemblies, 
The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 urns with 
appropriate TUNES, beantifaily well 
nted on paper and bound, 
Price $40 per hundred copies. 
Single copy, by mail, 5O cents. 


SP Specimen pages sent free on application. 
BICLOW & MAIN. 


61 KANDOLPH 8ST., |6 EAST NINTH 8T., 
CHICAGO. NEWYORK. 


Just Out. 

THE CITY TEMPLE PULPIT 
Sermons, with Homiletical Matter. 
By Josern Panxen, D.D. Cloth. 81.0 

N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
1294 Naseau Street, New York City. 
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MOTHER. HOME AND 
EAVEN Dem authore, and 


uiredacwea oy L, Cayler, This elegant 
home book made beantiful. Revised. 61ST 
THOUSAND. Entire new plates. 40 pages added, 
84 New Aathors. $875. On tnis, Bibles and our 
New Cyclopedia, $700 month to Agenta. 

E, B. TREAT. Pablisher, New York. 


THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


Is the RELIABLE PUBLISHING HOUSE for 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 
PAPERS, PERIODICALS, 
and ai! Sunday-“chool Supplies. 
1122 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


No. 10 JUST ISSUED. 


LOCUTIONIST’sS ANNUAL. 200 pages. 
La’estand Best Read ngs, Dialorues Tab- 


kaux Many ent rely new, and col) from the 
best tthe first time. Postpaid, ; Cloth, 
G it 


1. 
National choo! of Elecution and Oratory. 
Journ H. set vy, 

for Sunday-achoo! and Family Li- 

bi OK brariea, fur Pastors, Parenta, Teach- 
ers, Youngs People: and Children 

ILL. PR «A HUNT. Pubiichers, ew York. 

BEATTY’S£ Or me atope, $125. Pianos $297.50. 
25 useful Household Articles. Send 8 

FREE. cent stamp for postage. Address E. G 
SHORTHAND made cacy. Sent free. Address E. 
GOODRICH, Willtamebnrvh, N.Y 

EVERY CHILD 

Should wear our 

They support the 

clothing directly 

and far surpass all 

others tn comfort, 

beauty of 

We fur- 

children's r 

Boys’, Girls’ and 

including every ar- 

ticle required for 

all ages up to 16 
peers. Better styles 


1416 and 1418 Ch stnut St., Phila., Pa. 
t free to any address plication, 
running day & niwht. Os 
RIDEVUUT & CO., lu Barclay St. N. 
** Porfect”’’ Waista. 
from the shoulders, 
perfection in fit 
nish everything for 
Babies’ Clothing, 
— te outfits for 
tter made, better 


fitting, than can be 
had elsewhere, and 

ower prices. Mail 
orders have careful attention. Catalogues free. 


BEST & N.Y, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


ACENTS WANTED, 
General or Local, 


for the MANHATTAN LIFE ‘INSURACNE 
OOMPANY, OF NEW YORK-CITY. Or- 
ganized in 1850. Assets over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, and a surplus of over $2,000,000, ac- 
cording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
reierence. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. Hausey, 1st Vice-Pres. 
Il. B. Stokes, 21 Vice-Pres. 

H. ¥. Wemve., Secretary. 


8. N. Stepsins, Actuary. 


WARE Big Pay 
xperience aAnVassers or 


goed uddross+ aad willing to offered 
a KUYAL 4-000 CHANCE oa my beek. 


THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING, 


Dr. J T. BARCLAY. Author. Intro laction by 
Prof, ISAAC H. HALL, P.H.D. ‘A most impor 
tant ad sition to the kno wiedss of the present day."’ 
—({Preeb. Mawxazine. It would be difficult to name 
any po ut tuteresting to tee Biblical scholar or 
eral reader whi-h i* not fully treated.”—[{ Boston 
Journal. Liuastrations aad Maps pever sur- 
passed by any book «ade in this country... Com 
piete and perfect edition uow en iy. Guctc 81.50, 


BELGIAN PANORAMA CO. 


55th St. and 7th Ave. 


immense Painting by F. PHILIPPOTEAUX 
of mere than square yar is, 
representing an episode of 


THE SIEGE OF PARIS IN 1871, 


The largest Panorama ever exhibited 
in America. 


Open daily (Sundays included) from 
9 A. M. to Sunset. 


ADMISSION, 50 cts. Children, Zi5cts. 


W A'T'CHES. 


German Silver cases, Nickel Piated, 
ewe 
Gents’ a Coin Bilver, Hunting Cases, 13 


Jewels - S16 
size, Gold Hunting Cases, 13 Jewels, 
upwarce 
Ladies’ size, German Silver Cases, Nickel Plated, 
ll Jewel«, - - $10 
ties’ nize, Coin silver, Hunting Cases, 13 
Jewels, - 816 
Ladies’ maze, Gola Hunting Cases, - from 
32. upwards. 


All the above are Stem Winders and Stem Setters. 
Lad'e’, Boys’ and Gen®’ Hunting Case 

Watches, Full Jeweled, Key Winders, slo 

Illustrated Catalorwue of Wate Watch ‘Charma, 
&e., sent free — Every article we sel! 
is waran —~{ as represented. If not 
found so, money refund 


CUMMINGS & 38 Dey N. ¥- 
Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nasene Street. 
Letrer, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Beck 
hand al) the year 


All kinds Esterbrook’s, Gillott’s, Perry’ 8, Spencerian 
and Washington Meda! Hon Stee! Pens. 


PkEACH'S 


FALGON PEN 


Bend 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine from 2c to 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
BRANCH 100 B’way,. near N.Y 


a. 
OFFICES | 43 N: Charles Balt imeore. 


mm. Clean, and Refinish Dreas Goods and Gar- 


Dreases, Cloaka, Robea, ete., of all fabrica 
and of the most elaborate ' aty lea, Cleaneu or dyed suc- 
cessfully without ripping 

Grentiemen's Garments or dyed whole. 
Curtaina, window. Shades, Tabie-Covers Carpets. 


etc., clean dor 

Employi tattaipable skill and most im- 
vroved app kody and having systematized anew 
every department of Our business, we can confinent- 
returp Jorrespon 

Goods received and returned by Express or by 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sanp 7 JUHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


THE 
66 
HEYWOOD” 
RATTAN 


FURNITURE. 


28 East Lith Street 
NEAR UNION SQUANE 
N. Y. 


Dlangells Asthma and (atarrh 


Mra. W_T. Brown, Monroe, Texas, writes 

euffered with A 
emed 

9 ferers to thelr address wet 

_ trial package Free of Charg h 

relie = a. the patie Test 

rtabiy Full «ze by 

by drugwtets generally. 

D. Langell, W r. 


or fuil partiouiars for stamp. word tot: 6 wise is and 
sufficicnt. Ww. Publisher, (mai), 
444 Arch St., Phila, Pa. Address 
AGENTS! AGENTS: AGENTS. 
GEN. DODGES' bran’ new just published, 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 


‘OUR WILD IND 


work outeeclia all others 10 to 
book ever published. Agents average dag 
aki Tth thousand wn pres. Firet class \GENTS 
rclumve Terrvtory and Extra Terme given. & for 
to A. DP. WORTHINGTON & O8., rd, Coan. 


GENTS WANTED 


IN ALL PARTS OF THE U.&. TO SEER 
THE 

American Universal Cyclopedia. 

8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., N. I, 


Lives of all the Presidents « Compleu 
te one large elegant \lhstrated volume The fastest seiiing 
America. 


toagents, Every intelligent per 
sen wantsit. An one can become & successful agent. « Libera, 


E E K N 

CHOOLS 
for their children will find prospectu es of the beet 
either in city or country, in Pickney's School and 
College Guide, s handsome illustrated volume, de- 
signed to assist parents in selecting schools. At 
office free; by mail six cents postage. Special cata- 
lowues furnished gratis. Information concerning 
schools freely given to parents and guardians. 
James OMRISTIEZ, proprietos of Pinckney's Agency | 
for Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, 
Broadway and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 
WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS. 
WAT EVERY OUGHT TO 


on & tre et, 


6 E.14th Street. 
DRESS REFOR™M 


Union Undergarments. 
and lirawers in 


one. Made in all 
weights of Murino 
and Cashmere, 


Chemilettes. Princess 
Skirta, Pmarcipation 
Dress Keform and 
Comfort Wa «ta. 
Corded Wai«ta a 
Ciaity. 


Illustrated Pamphiet 
free. 


A FLETCIIER, 
No. 6 East l4th Street, New York sett 


WARNER BROS. 
CORALINE CORSETS. 


The wr-at eupertority 
of Coraline over 
or whalebone har in 


duced us to use it im ab 
our leading Coreets 
Sie 
will be paid for every 
reet im which tie 
C raline breaka witi 
months’ o 


wear 

Price by mall, W. B 
fcoutil, 82.50, Abdo 
minal, $200; Health or 
Nursing, Oora 
line or Flexible Hip, 
$1.25; Mis-ea’ 

For sale by 
merchants 


mse boned with 
WARNER BHROS., 872 Broapway. N. Y. 


| PIAN ORGANS, Ure. 


Excels all other Pianos of American manu 


facture ‘n its various patented improvements 


_ The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS 
| assuring larger results in power and purity. 
| length and sweetness of tone, leave nct! 


mg to be desired. , The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING SPRIGHT has the 
vastly celebrated patented metallic action 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 


climate. 


| 


Beware of worthless | 


Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


W arerocorms, 
Ave. 5. | 136 Tremont-st., 


iCHARDSON, 
BOYNTON & CO. 


232 & 234 WATER ST., N.Y. 


Furnaces 


Ranges & Fire-Place Heaters, | « 


Embody New 12 Improvements. 


Are Durable, Powerful, Economical 
and succesetuloperators. Estimates made 
for City or santry Heating. Santary 
and Fire Rules fully complied with, 
Established 1319. Send for circulars. 


AYER'S 
Hair Vigor 


Restores with the gloss and freshness of youth, 
faded or gray hair to a netura', rich brown coler, or 
deep black, as may be desired. By ite use light or 
red hair may be darkened, thin hair thickened, end 
baldness often, thongh not always, cured. 

It checks falling of the bair, and stimulates a 
weak and sickly growth to vigor. It prevents and 
cures scurf and dandruff, and beals nearly every 
disease peculiar to the scalp. As a ladies’ Hair 
Dressing the Views ia anequalied; it contains 
neither oil nor dye, renders the hair soft, glossy, 


and silken in appearance, and imparts a de icate 
agreeable, and lasting perfurne 

Mr CP. writes from Kirby, 0., July 3 
1882: ** Last Fall my hair commenced fallirg out 
and in a short time nearty bald. 
partof a bottle of Avens Hair Vicor, whieh 


«topped the faliing of the hair and started a rew 
growth. I have now a full head of hair growing 
vigorously, and am convinced that bat for the use 
of your preparation I should have been entirely 
bald.” 


Mrs. ©. A. Prescort, writing from 18 Elm 8§t.. 
Chariestown, Mase., April 14, saya: wo vear- 

©, about two-thirds of my hair came off. I! 
thinned very rapidiy, and | was fast growing baid 
On using Ayers Harn Vieor the falling stopped 
and a new yvrowth commenced, and im abouts 
month my head was completely covered witb short 
hair. It bas continued to vrow and is now as good 
as before it fell. I regularly need one bottle of the 
Vigor, hat now ase it occasionally as a dreasing.”’ 


We have hondrede of simillar testimonials of the 
efficacy of Aven’* Harn Visor, It necds but a 
trial to convince the most skeptical of its value. 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER &CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Dengyist-. 


NEW RIGH 


rgative Pills make Nev 
Blood. will” completely change the bb in 
the entiresystem in three months. Anyys @s00 
who will take 1 pill cach night from 1tol? .eeks 
may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be sible. Sent by mail for 8 letter star ps. 


& JOHNSON CO 4 


AYER’S 
AGUE CURE 


IM WAKRANTED to cure all cases of ma’aria!l 
disease, such as Fever and Ague, Intermittent or 
Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, Dum Ague, Bil- 
ious Fever and Liver Compiaint. In case of failure, 
after due trial, dealers are authorized by our cirewar 
of July ist, 1482, to refund the money. 


Dr. J,C. AYER & CO., Lowell, an, | 
Bold by all Druswists. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are ce rtainly best. havine been ao de- 
creed at every reat Woertd’s In- 
dustrial Competition for Sixteen 


Yeanrs: no other American orvans having been 
found atany. Also cheape=t. Style 3 
“tavoe; sufficient compas me power with bew 
awality, fo r bop ular, sac ‘ed, and secular music in 
at only = 22. 100) Other Styles 


0, Bes. 72, $78, $114 to $500 and up. 


PIANO: 


Panos. 


York 


wrger «tyles are wholly tenrivaied by any other 
evgans “Alno fur easy payments. New illustra 
ataloM ue 
This Company have commenced the 
manufacture of Upright rand Pi- 
anes, introducing important imvprove- 
nmeente; ack ling to power and of tone and dura- 
bility Will notrequire tuning e-quarte: as much 
lilustrased Circulars 
The MASON HAMIAS Plane 
Tremont St., Boston; 4 E. i4th St., New 
149 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 


HEA 


THE, DINGEE & Coy; 
EVE co's 


SES 


SPLENDID POT specially 


pared for 


House C uiture and Winter 


Delivered safely Py mall ,Ppostpaid.at all 


«plendid va 


»your choice, ell labeled, for 


i2 for $2; 19 for ¢3; 26 for 84; 36 for $5; 76 for 


B10; $100 813. 
Present 
with every 0” der, 
Treatiec 


We CIVE a Handsome 
ind ROSES Free 
on the Rose, alt 
THE DINCEE «a CONARD CO, 
West Grove, Cheater Co., Pa 


THE AMERICAN ACRI- 


CULTURIST. 


English or German. 
Wol. 41. 


Price, Pest-paid, per Year $1.50. 


Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place.) 


HOUGHTON FARM. 


NORMANS -JERSEYS-SOUTHDOWNS, 


Superior Family Cows a Specialty. 
Pour Grandsons of Eurotas—createst of batter 


Cowse—now forsale. Prices reasonable. 


Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Manager. 


Onanez Co., New York, 


~ 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXVI, No. 15. 


Financial and Fnsurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The tendency of the foreign exchange 
market is still downward. The rate 
for commercial exchange is as low as 
4 78 1-2, for prime banker's 4 80 1-2, and 
for cash, 484-12. At 483 cash, gold 
shipments could be made at a profil, and 
bankers are expecting that this point will 
be reached earlier than is generally an- 
ticipated. It was believed that the Bank 
of Eogland would raise its discount rate 
to 6 per cent. on Thursday last, but owing 
to the easy rate in the London money mar- 
ket the step wasnottaken. The bank lost 
for the week about £500,000 sterling in 
its reserve, since which it has made some 
gains. Any change for a higher rate 
which it may make now will be prin- 
cipally as a protection against European 
and Eastern drafts, which are now heavy, 
both on English and French balances. 
The flow of our securities is stil] heavy 
toward the Lo: don Exchange. This fact 
is evident @ecause of the especial weak- 
ness in banker’s exchange, which is the 
medium through which payment is made, 
a good deal of which is now making. A 
shipment of $360,000 gold from Australia 
to San Francisco arrived this week, the 
first important arrival of the kind for 
the season. We emphasize the ques- 
tion of foreign exchange because of the 
nearness of relief, by imports of gold, to 
which we have attained, which soon bids 
fair to become an important factor in our 
money market. Such importations once 
commenced, with an increasing volume 
of breadstuff shipments and increasing 
confidence from abroad in our security 
valuations to stimulate it, would, undoubt- 
edly continue for months, and aggregate 
large proportions; and as a consequence 
wonld act asa positive stimulus to al) 
commercial and firancial enterprise. 
We do not wish to put too favorable 
an aspect before our readers; we are 
simply trying to anticipate what seems 
a likelihood in the not distant future, 
and certainly, if 1880-81, with its large 
crops, could develop such remarkable 
activities as it did there are good 
reasons for anticipating very beneficial 
results to flow from the larger crops of 
1882-3. 

Another feature presents itself. So long 
as Banks, Trust Companies, Insurance 
Companies, and Trustees of funds, could 
replace their Government bonds (which 
the United States Treasury was redeem- 
ing) with other Government bonds, at 
reasonable prices, they did so; but there 
now is an absolute scarcity of Govern- 
ment bonds, and as the Government pays 
off, as it is now doing, large sums of its 
funded debt from month to month, these 
corporations find the necessity of using 
their means in different channels. Some 


_of them are negotiating time loans on 


good corporate shares and bonds, while 
others are seeking investment in different 
directions. The result is a more practi- 
cable use of funds heretofore locked up, 
and a cancellation of a large sum of pub- 
lic debt heretofore requiring a good deal 
of capital to carry. This void created 
will now be more manifest than it has 
been before. And we may reasonably 
look for a demand for investments in the 
future to take the place of the Govern- 
ment bonds retired. 

The ‘*‘ Financial Chronicle” gives some 
very interesting figures regarding the 
national debt. In 1865 the total debt of 
the United States was $2,756 000,000; 
on Oct. 1, 1882, the debt is $1,644 120 223. 


The annual interest payment in 1865 was | Cash 


$150,977,698 ; in 1882 the aggregate in- 
show- 
ing that we have reduced our indebted- 
ness, as a nation, over a thousand millicn 
dollars in seventeen years, and interest 
charges nearly two-thirds of the sum 
required in 1865. 

Last week the particular pressure 
broughtto bear on the markets for securi- 
ties was the extreme stringency for money. 
This week, the money market, by means 


of the Government redemption of bonds 
aod its payments for interest, is very 
much easier, and rates are about six per 
cent. with the extreme rates of four per 
cent. and seven per cent. But in place 
of this pressure the unsatisfactory finan- 
cial condition of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville R. R. Co. served as a pretext for a 
general attack on the markets. The ex- 
posure of the weakness in this corpora- 
tion acted, as it always does in similar 
cases, in arousing suspicion with respect 
to other companies, and thus in discredit- 
ing general values. {t will take some 
time for this new influence to be allayed. 
The markets in the meantime are unset- 
tled and feverish. The bank statement 
is favorable for the week, showing a 
decrease of $5.000 000 in loans, an in- 
crease of $2 000,000 in specie, with a de- 
crease in deposits of $2,447,000, which 
all results in an increase of $2,560,000 in 
reserves. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our Office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those no; already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 
over. No interest on accounts averaging 
lese than $1,000, 


Stocks 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 


and ph ~yo~ Banks, Bankers, 
other institu and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its | pages for any purpose. 


Hatch, 


5 Nasean St.. N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 


Reserve for re-insurance.............. ,458,827T 
ample for al! other claims. 341,657 63 

Total Cash Assets............ $4,207,205 51 


This conducts ite business ander the 
of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


The two Safety Funds ua) $1,100,000, 
Crrare Prox, Sec’y 


«nose answering an Ad wwe 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser ard 
Publisher by stating that they saw t# 
Adeortisement in the Christian Useiea- 


A DIVIDEND |A Thorough & 


Practical Test 


as been made by many ladies residing near our 


Paying Investment, 
Branch Offices, im very large purchases ofour . 


THE NEW ENGLAND “Automatic” Silent Sewing Machine, 


PREFERRED TREASURY STOCK, PAR VALUE! Is now extended to those living remote from 

sis 1982, TE established Branch of the Company. mad 

WILL BE ADVANCED TU Ok ‘Mone With the large number of applications 
many of them from persons whose business Standing 


PER SHARE, and will continue to advance in price 
isn reach Th- will be cannot readily be ascertained, we ask that all orders 


As than the developme it of on approval, sent to us from a 
usiness req n P istance, accompanied by the cash pri 

wil” bear FAIR AND HON of the machine 
To any one ordering the machine under the above 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be Paid in MORE TH WILL BE OE THe wan: 
I V TD E N D S accomplished than wit in the WORK 
WITHIN THREE YEARS. SEWS Directly m ONE SPOOL, 
It is full paid and can never be assessed. FAR BETTER & M the Ebunaate 


ij 


ISA STANDARD ARTICLE, 
Thoroughly Tested, Universally Approved 


as a means of qufekly, and without labor, restoring 
or preserving unsullied the brixhtness of 


Silverware, Jewelry, Nickel Steve Plates, 
Piated Ware, Stow Cases, A&Ac., &c. 


IMITATIONS 


BE ON YOUR GUARD AGAINST 


The extensive assortment of the best 


ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS 


in the old Nurseries at Flushing, L. 1.. of 


R. B. PARSONS & CO., 


16 now in ‘arge quantity and excellent condition, and 
heavy Discounts are made frow the old mue 
prices of very wany kinds. for cata'ognes, address 
A. B. CRANE, Exr., Box Fuk, Flushing, N. we 


To the Friends of the American 
Board: 


A Dividend of Ten\gsyr AR the LIGHTEST 
° and the only Sewing Machine that pod. ING 
Cents per share will 
With - yd and many other unequalled advan- 
tages, can you afford to this to 
sO o influence ow 
25th, Write for particulars and New 
e for particulars an w Illus r 
Secure this Stock before the next| Wiljcor & Gibbs 5. Co. 658Broadway, N.Y, 
Advance in Price. 
as to all classes of investments 7 NO EXPERIMENT! A RECOGNIZED SUCCESS! 
Government Bonds Bought and Sold. Y)- 
Railroad and other Corporation Securities 
Negotiated. 
with full particulars furnished FREE 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, Fixaxctar AGEN?, 
48 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER. 
FARM MORTGAGES, 
$4,000,000 LOANED, NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
Payments Prompt «+ Gevernment Bonds. 
At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 
These statements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
aur Petrone y 
Forms and Testimon. als furni on 
J.B. WATKING & CO.. 
Lawreace, Kansas. 
Dicki son, NewYork Manager, #3 Broadway 
BAN 
84 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Iseue Letters of Oredit for Travelers,| Copies of the suppressed pamphiet, entitled, 
“Controversy between the Mussionaries of the 
PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WOBLD. American Board and the Evangelical Armenian 
WHITE AND DECORATED Grand Strect, New York City. 
French China & English Porcelain at Low Prices} CHURCH EQUIPMEN'I. 
ren The Great GHT, 
Church 
Softeat, 


USED WITH SAFETY to HEALTH 
be paid January 
hurried into a decision. 
Oorres pee 
PROMPTLY ANSWERED. 
\\! 
Prospectus 
upon application to 
INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
Informa. 
J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 
Dra of and make Telegraptic | Charches in Turkey,” can be had by mail free by 
Transfers of ay on sending name and address to Paul Courian, 109 
the Moat werful, the 
© 


cen per doz. 
ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


Tustrated Catalogue List mailed free on 
application. Estimates 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Oar or Steamer free of charre. 
BentO. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. 


lee 
gant designs. Send size room, sd 
eircularand estimate beral 

and the tr 


» FRINK, 651 Peart St. N. 


Insurance Company 
119 BROADWAY. 


Fifty -seventh Amnmnual Statement 
Showing the condition of the C‘ompany on the First day of 
ANU ARY, L882. 


Office, No. 


‘DIAPHANIC - TILES: 
“THE BEST-AND-MOST ARTISTIC: SUBSTITUTE-F0R: 


of New York, TAINED-GLASS+ 


mp: Sample 
LITHOGRAPHERS & PUBLISHERS: 
924-726-325 PEARL-ST (FRANKLIN Savane! New YORK: 


HURCH 


CASH CAPITAL. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums, 


Reserve fof Unpaid Losses, 
Net Surplus 


CASH ASSETS, 


SUMMARY ASSETS 


Held in the United States ar for the PA YMEN 


State and ay Bonds (market value) 


Loans on 
Interest on ist Pot 
in hands of Agents, 


A Dividend of Five per cent. has bet:n declared payable on demand, 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 
T. B. GREE 

W. L. BIGELOW, { Sec’s. 
New York, January 10, 1882. 


(market value . « 
payable on comand (market value of Collaterals, $241,507.50), 


USHIONS. 


$3,000,000 00 


943 H. D. OSTERMOOR & BON, 
508 + P.O. Box 81%. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


$6,995,509 26 
T of LOSSES by FIRE and for the 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church Chapel, Schoo!,Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peala 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. 


130,172 31 
1565, 
4,079,800 00 BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
191.750 00 Fine te FULLY 
WARRANTE b. "Cotalegue Free, 
90'635 08 VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincine-“ 
47,399 63 | == 
Total, $6,095,500 ‘26 IMMPEXIATELYV! 
26 Young Mem and Womes ts 
prepare for Spocial Positicesas 


HAS MARTIN, President | Bock-keepers, Penmon, Salesmen, tc. Situatio..s Guaranteed. 
WiLLMART VicePree't. A withstamp, CO8S'S COLLEGE, Paines 


D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-Pres’t. — 


+ 
‘ 
sf 
5 
_ 
| 
HOM E 
; ponds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate 
Bank and Railro 
| 
; — 


Oor. 12, 1852. 
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Publisher's Department. 


New Yorg, Oct 12, 1882. 


We are enabled, by an arrangement 
with Mesers. Fords, Howard & Hutbert, 
the publishers of Plymouth Pulpit,’’ 
te send that publication with The Chris- 
tian Union te any address, one year, for 
$4.00 We make this offer only to new 
subsortbders or renewers ; we cannot send 
Plymouth Pulpit’’ to paid up subsacrib- 
era om receipt of an additional dollar, 
But we witli send them‘ Piymouth Pul- 
pit’’ te the date of their Christian Union 
renewal for what it actually costs us and 
then rececive their renewal to both publica- 
tions fer $4.00. 


A CONTRAST. 


There is nothing that shows the vary- 
ing phases of human nature better than 
the reading of a week’s mail which is re- 
ceived by such a paper as The Christiau 
Union. We do not very often publish 
letters either of commendation or con- 
demnation of the paper from its readers, 
because such matters between friends— 
and The Christian Union believes that 
its subscribers are its friends and that it 
is ite subscribers’ friend—are better re- 
garded as private. We, however, think 
that the two letters which are given be- 
low are of such a character that when 
taken separately they are interesting, 
but when taken together they are cer- 
tainly remarkable. We may, perhaps, 
be acquitted of conceit in printing the 
letter of Dr. F. because we are brave 
enough to take the rather bitter antidote 
which Miss N—— A. G—— adminis 
ters. As we received the antidote first, 
we give it to our subscribers first. It is 
as follows, verbatim et lilteratim : 

September 18th, 188%. 

Dear Sin: —I Received your notice Concerning 
your paper I can not Perceive any benefit It has 
been to me I hardly thought worth while to Read 
It I think It a frand and every one I speak to about 
It thinks the same. | am giad I dont owe you 
any thing and | think | shal! remain so from this 
time forward. 


P 8 Please Remit the Peetage 
And Publish this letter in your Columns and then 


1 shall avenged. 


Yoars truly, N—— A. 


Whether we are successful or not in 
making an entertaining and helpful pa- 
per, we believe our subscribers are agreed 
with us that Miss Gibson has allowed her 
womanly indignation to carry her into a 
severity that we hardly deserve. In 
striking contrast to this disappointing 
epistle is a kind and, we must confess, 
touching letter, from a subscriber in New 
England. Can anything show the aston- 
ishing variety of species which the human 
mind presents more clearly than the con- 
trast between the view of The Christian 
Union already presented and that which 
follows? It does not seem possible that 
the same paper should call forth two let- 
ters so utterly different in spirit. 


NewrTon, Mase., Sept. 30, 

Editor of The Christian Union : 

Dear Stn: I cannot express to you how much 
I find myself pleased in the spirit and the utter- 
ances of The Christian Union, but feel I must try 
and express it. Iam a physician, and can attend 
charch bat infrequently ; bot a half-hour with your 
paper in my carriage oron the care makes long 
amends. I do not believe there is another religious 
paper that would meet the purpose of the free- 
thinkers to found a university in the «pirit, kindly 
bat searching, which The Christian Union meets 
it, Auguet 81, page 170; but is not euch the stand 
our Lord would take toward them? “ Bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance”; ** By their fruits 


H. M. F. 


Our correspondence is so large that it 
is impossible to answer the very numer- 
ous expressions of kindness which we 
daily receive from our readers, but we 
assure them, one and all, that such let- 
ters as that from H. M. F. are a source of 
great gratification and plcasure to us, and 
we also assure them that a newspaper 
publisher, in reading his morning mail, 
is as downcast and troubled by epistolary 
kicks and cuffs as an overworked horse 


sions without the pedals. 


or an abused apprentice can be by phys- 
ical maltreatment. 


BUSINESS ITEMS, 

Wm. Kyase & Co.—This firm is one of the 
oldest in the country. Their growth has been 
solid and steady, not an ephemeral upepring- 
ing, and their position, therefore, is uneur- 
passable and unassailable. They have relied 
upon the real merits of their instruments, and 
avoided all clap-trap and trickery. The out- 
come is a business whose firm and steady 
prosperity ie noequaled. The relative value 


of pianos is pretty well known, but a few brief 


words about the *‘ Knabe"™ will be ef interest. 
The tone combines volame and richness with 
sweetness and purity, and everness through 
the entire scale, with so elastic a touch that 
the player can bring out the subtiest expres- 
In another qual- 
ity yet this piano is especially supreme— 
tenacity of holding tune. Evidence of this 
is found in their extensive use in conserva- 
torles, where the severest of all teste is 
applied. 


The Annual Meetivg of the American Mie- 


sionary Association will be held in Plymouth | 


Church, Cleveland, Ohio, commencing Tues- 
day, Oct. 24, at3p.m. Tuesday evening the 


Goodell, D_D., of Louls, Mo. 

The day sessions of Wednesday and Thure- 
day will be occupied with reports of commit- 
tees, papers and addresses. Wednesday and 
Thureday evenings, addresses will be given by 
the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D.D., the Rev. 
Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., and ex-President 
Hayes. Hon. A. D. White of Cornell Univer- 
sity and otber distinguished speakers may be 
expected. The Thursday evening meeting 
will be a mass meeting atthe Tabernacle upou 
the topic, ‘‘ The National Problem of South- 
ern Education,” 

Rey. C. T. Collins, Cleveland, is Chairman 
of the Committee of Arrangements. 

Rev. H. M. Tenny, Cleveland, ise Chairman 
of Committee on Reduced Railroad Rates. 

Applicants for entertainment should ad- 
dress Mr. 8. H. Cowell, Plymouth Church, 
Cleveland, before October 12. Applicants for 
reduced hotel rates should apply before Octo 
ber 19. 

M. E. Srriesy, Cor. Sec. A. M. A. 
56 Reade Street, N. Y. 


WORTH THE MONEY. 

For the low price of fifty cents a year, or 
fifteen cents a number, the well-known firm 
of E. Ridley & Sons furnish their admirable 
‘*Pashion Magazine” to any subscriber. Its 
bandsome make-up, its collection of stories 
and literary articles for the home circle, and 
the remarkably cowprehensive catalogue of 
everything that a household can need, make it 
specially valuable to the housekeeper. This 
catalogue is striking not only in its size but 
in its typography; it is really an encyclopedia 
describing the current styles, with prices of 
articles in every line. The page that caught 
our attention first, and still holds it, is page 
108. One glance at it will explain to our 


readers the why and wherefore. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
Mesers. Jarman, McQuillan & Co. It is very 
often the case that a mourning outfit is needed 
ata very short notice, and at such times it is 
a great relief and convenience to be able to 
do the necessary work as quietly and easily 
as possible. Appreciating this fact, Messrs. 
Jarman & McQuillan, both of whom have had 
long experience with the well-known Brook- 
lyn firm of Journeay & Burnham, have op- 
ened their establishment. We take pleasure 
in recommending it to our readers, and in 
as-uring them that at this store they can rely 


on obtaining goods of the first quality. 


TO OUR LADY READERS. 

In no subject should a woman be more 
deeply interested than the comfort and health 
of her fammly, and in no way can the com- 
fort and health of the family be more 
surely promoted than by the selection of 
proper clothing. Au examination of the 
Hygienic undergarments at the Dress Reform 
Depot, No. 6 East Fourteenth Street, would 
be a means of education to many women now 
struggling in Egyptian darkness with this 
subject. The Union Garment, comprising 
vest and drawers in one, gives equa! heat to 
all parts of the body, and relieves of a belt, 
which is a source of much annoyance. The 
Emancipation Waistse have proved as great a 
boon to those who wear them as the famous 
Proclamation to our colored citizens. The 
corded waist with shoulder straps, for those 
who cannot dispense with corsets, combines 
health, comfort and beauty. Skirt and stock- 


sermon will be preached by the Rev. U.'L. FOR NERVOUSNESS, 


ign supporters of the most perfect form are 
among the articles to be found in this famous 
establishment. Send for circular containing 
price list. 


—At this season of the year, when Christ 
mas is beginning to loom up in the distance 
and the demands of refurnishiog for the sea- 
son are still more pressing, a good many 
house- keepers are looking about for carpets of 
the best quality aud the most attractive de- 
sigos. In no branch of domestic art bas there 
been a greater advance than in the manufac- 
ture of carpets; in design and in color the 
carpet has come to hold a chief place, not 
only as a matter of comfort butas a matter 
of artistic decoration. Arnold, Constable & 
Co. are so well kaown that the quality of 
their goods needs no guarantee. Just now 
they are offering a large and very at- 
tractive line of English, American, and 
Oriental carpets. Every variety of car- 
peting is to be seen, from the cheapest 
American fabric to the must expensive 
manufacture of lodia. A very large line of 
Axwminieters, Wiltons, Brussels, and Irgraine 
are offered, of patterns which the house 
will not duplicate this season. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
INDIGESTION, BTC. 


Send to the Rumford Chemical Works, 
Providence, R. I., for pamphlet. Mailed free. 


For a delicious breakfast try Thurber’s 
Shredded Oates. Healthy and strengthening. 
The Best Tooth Powder ts Caawel!, Massey & 


Dentine. Sate, prevervative and economical. 1, 
Broadway and b78 5th ave. 


Don't allow the accumu’sation cf Scurf or Dan- 
druff, when it can be so easily prevented by the 
of Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


“WANTS.” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this cohunn Sree 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the adi ertiser accompany 
each Uards for others than 
soribers will be inserted for 15 cents per agale 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines | 


For Sale or Exchange —A commodious houre 


_at Montclair, N. J., situated convenient to both de- 


pots, churches, and schools, and containing al! 


modern improvements, gas, hot and cold water, | 
etc,. for sale, or will be exchanged for an eiigibly | side of Long Island and overiookinz the ‘Sound, 


located residence in Brooklyn or New York. Ad- | about one hour and ahalf from New York 
' Well adapted for stock or dairy businesa. 


dress X. Y. Z., Box 479 New York City. 


read music in anew and natural way whieh con 
vinces and satisfies all who make use of it. Address 
T. F. Seward, President T. 8 F. Association. 
Orange, N. J. 


Wanted—A purchaser for the business and 
goods of a students’ supply and grocery store. Ls 
cation by 4 prosperous college of about 700 sta 
dents and in a neighborbood of college peopie. No 
other store within half a mile. Business pleasant 
and good, requiring Dnt smal! capital Pleasant 
and convenient roome for a family in the same 
building. Good cellar, cistern, barn, wood-house, 
and ice-house. No. 1956 Euclid Avenae, Bast 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wanted—aA lady or gentieman who on account 
of health or change would like to spend the wintes 
in one of the loveliest and most healthfal cities « 
the Sonth, to teach not more than two hoare a da; 
without responsibility, in exchange for board. Ad 
dress Kev. J. H. Owens, Hanteville, Ala 


Wanted (o #e!! a farm of 100 acres of good land 
situated two miles from village, half mile from 
«chool, very pleasantly located. Large house and 
barn, all in good repair. Plenty of wood and ex 
cellent water. Would make a desirable place for 
summer boarders. Address Mrs. Wm. Tyler, Pe- 
terboro, N. H. 


—— 


An Edacated Lady would like a position a 
housekeeper or matron in some tnstitation, or any 
position of trust. Address Mrs H. P.. * Times” 
Office, Brooklyn, E. D. 


An Invalid Lady er Child may find a please 
ant and healthy country home, tender and efficient 
care, in ema!! private family ; or board for invalid 
with nurse; experienced with epilepsy. Address 
early, 5. F., Box 37, Hollis, N. H. 

Ladies of tact, social position, and aptitude for 
business, who are prepared to give their whole time 
and energies to the same, can make a pleasant and 
profitable arrangement in connection with the 
Automatic Sewing Machine advertised im this 
paper. Having proved their ability, and learned 
the business, they will be employed on salary, te 
represent the machine, in good, anoccupied terrr 
tory, or with some Branch already established. 
Address, Wileox & Gibbs 8S. M. Co., at their chief 
office, 48 Broadway, New York, or at any of the 
principal Brancher. 


For Sale—|6,000 pounds of * I!\uminating Com 
pound” (sulph. potass., antimony, sawdast and 
sulphur), used by the government to throw into the 
enemy's camp. Makes a strong, white light; jus 
the thing for celebrati+ns and i!laminations, ete 
Price, in Baltimore (packed and shipped), only five 
cents per pound; probably worth three times as 
mach. Lotsto suit. Address J A. B., 1912 Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted —To #e!! a farm of 160 acres on North 


by 
In good 


state of cnitivation. For terms, etc., please address 


A High School Teacher, griuiuate of Monnt| care The Christian Union. 


Holyoke Seminary, desires & position in some pri- | 


vate school where she may teach English Litera- | 


ture, Mathematics, or Natural Sciences, in 
for instruction in French. Addreve A. CU. T., care 
The Christian Union. 


Wanted to Find.—Congreations or Sunday 
echools in New York City or vicinity (within a 


return lence 


radius of twenty miles), who desire to effect a radi- | 


cal reformation in their music. 
Tonic Sol-fa Association i* prepared to furnieh in 
structors who wil! teach old and young how to 


The New York | 
perfect order; particulars by addres«ing Drawer 


Manafacturers of Novelties.—Correspond 
is wanted with manafactorers of amall novel 


| ties in tin, brass or nickel. Sabscriber has paten 


on «mal! but very asefalarticie, and would like=to 
make arrangements for its manufacture large 
ecale, Address FE. C. Stebbins, Lockport, N. Y. 


Wanted.—To sell a Type-writer.” Cheap;:“in 


F., Watertown, Conn. 
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